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ON A PICTURE OF COUNT TOLSTOI 
PLOUGHING. 
See illustration on page 353. 
\ IKULA SELYANINOVITCH the Bold 
4 Ploughed ancient Russia's never-ending plains 
With ‘nightingale mare,” and finest silken reins, 
And ploughshare di amascened of steel and gold. 
He was the neg Warrior. It is told 
In Russia’s epic how he glory gains 
And skyward hurls his plough, where it remains, 
And shines forever as the peasant’s hold! 


Thou art the Warrior—peasaut made once more. 
No golden plough for thee! The sokha’s wooden share! 
Yet while thou turnest up the purple sod 
Thou ponderest on the Gospel’s sacred lore, 
And in the peasant’s simple wisdom rare 
Thou findest what thy wisdom lacked—a God! 
NatHan HaskELL DOLE, 


THE LIFE 
OF 


BISHOP SIMPSON. 


LIFE OF BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church. By GrorGre R. Crooks, D.D. 
Illustrated. Over 500 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75 
Matthew Simpson’s life is one of singular interest. Men who 

heard his greatest efforts in the pulpit and on the platform love to 
recall the impressions, too deeply stamped in memory ever to fade 
away, which the mighty sweep of his oratory created; but his ora- 
torical triumphs, wonderful and thrilling as they were, form by no 
means the sole attractive feature of his career. His biographer 
has described those triumphs with great fulness and felicity , but 
he has given other chapters of scarcely inferior interest, and form- 
ed altogether a remarkable picture of a remarkable personality. 

Bishop Simpson’s character as a man, his deep human sympathy, 
his purity of nature, his modesty, his large knowledge of men and 
his wide influence over them, his gentleness and his firmness, form 
elements with which the author has made a picture of extraordi- 
nary charm and interest. If the biographer is fortunate in his 
subject, the subject is fortunate in the biographer. Dr. Crooks 
was a life-long friend of Bishop Simpson, having himself the gen- 
ius which recognizes genius, and the literary power to describe 
and analyze it; he is a fine scholar, a man of large and accurate 
knowledge of the Methodism of Simpson’s day, and an author of 
wide reputation, His style is characterized by great vigor and 
chasteness. He never loses his grasp of a subject, is never obscure, 
and never allows his narrative to become dull or wearisome. 

This work must find a prominent place in the study of the pas- 
tor, and in the collection of the layman. The pastor will find in 
it many a hint which will be of service to him in improving his 
pulpit ministrations, and the layman will get from it lessons no 
less valuable iv his sphere of activity; and all will feel the charm 
of a noble character Presented by a strong and discriminating hand. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and deserip- 
tions of SPRING CostuMEs, comprising IN-poor and Ov'r- 
poor TOmLeTrEes, POLONAISE Gowns, WRAPPINGS, etc., etc. 


THE CHIEF END OF WOMAN. 

gers AL literature for women concerns itself 
so largely with her new successes in the busi- 
ness world, is so taken up with chronicling her 
achievements in commerce, in literature, and in art, 
that the casual reader might be persuaded to believe 
the good old-fashioned occupation of motherhood 
had fallen into disrepute. Surely whatsoever the 
female hand finds to do, let it be done with all the 
might and skill possible; but let the woman not for- 
get in her new delight in the discovery of the wide 
range of her powers the dignity and majesty of her 
ancient and primal mission. Let her remember that 
in all ages she has stood at the altar of life, the high- 
priestess of humanity ; that in the face of all accu- 
sations of weakness and inferiority she has gone 
with dumb lips and brave eyes again and again into 
the shadow of death to make her sacrifice for the 
race; and that in these later days of knowledge, biol- 
ogists, after profound study of the phenomena of be- 
ing, announce that it is she who is the trunk of the 
tree of life, and the males but a subsidiary force in 
the world of genesis. The scientific data from which 
such conclusions have been drawn have not been en- 
tirely hidden from popular apprehension, for certain 
facts of heritage are matters of proverbial acceptance. 
The sons of great men are rarely great. Great men 
have nearly always mothers of powerful character 
and mind. The dignity, freedom, and strength of a 
nation are usually in direct proportion to the liberty 
and dignity of its women, and so on, with like facts 
all tending to the same conelusion. It is undoubted- 
ly proven that in America, where the women are 
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famous for their originality and the freedom of their 
intelligence, the men are noted for the highest develop- 
ment of the same qualities, and the nation moves 
with prodigious strides toward the full perfection of 
existence. Let the brilliant works of women be glo- 
rified, and cried upon the house-tops with trumpets 
of silver; but let it not be imagined that these works 
are the end for which she lives, admirable as they 
may be in themselves. Her real mission is greater 
and wider than all this, and these pictures, books, 
scientific discoveries, learning, and commercial suc- 
cesses are but the means by which she works toward 
the lifting of the whole race. Motherhood grows 
more glorious with every step she takes upward in 
the scale of being, and her offspring, like the whelps 
of the lioness, shall be brought forth heirs of her own 
kingdom of power and dominion. Since she has 
caught up the torch of wisdom and learning, ages of 
darkuess are no longer possible. Men of races may 
be destroyed and obliterated by lower forces, but wo- 
man is eternal. War and barbarian influx pass by 
and spare her, and whatever social or political con- 
vulsion may attack our present civilization, it cannot 
be wholly destroyed, like those of old time, since of 
this one woman holds the secret. 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
IV.—MORE ABOUT BREAKFAST 

iy the majority of the homes where fruit is served for 

breakfast it appears as a first course. Countless are the 
headaches to which this custom has given rise among those 
whose stomachs resent the introduction of the acid as the 
earliest nourishment of the day. The choice should always 
be given each eater between beginning with fruit or reserv- 
ing it as a final course. When it is served last it acts as a 
ples sant neutralizer of the solid or possibly greasy food that 
has been already consumed, and sends one from the table 
with what children call ‘‘a good taste” in one’s mouth. 

The habit of eating some cereal for breakfast is happily 
becoming almost universal. There are comparatively few 
households in which porridge of one sort or another does 
not appear on the breakfast table, and it is usually relished 
by both children and elders. It need not be always of oat- 
meal. There are numerous varieties of cereals in the market 
at present, and an occasional change will prevent any one’s 
wearying of the wholesome dish. With cracked wheat, 
cerealine, wheat germ meal, wWheatena, wheat, oat, and Gra- 
ham flakes, corn-meal mush, hominy boiled plain, hominy 
boiled in milk, and a number of others to choose from, there 
is no reason why any one should have occasion to complain 
of monotony. Cream adds greatly to the toothsome quali 
ties of any one of these preparations, and may usually, even 
in the city, be procured in sufficient quantities to allow a 
modicum for each of the elders. The healthy appetites of 
the children rarely need this encouragement. 

The tea should always be made on the table when it is 
possible, as by this means there need be no doubt that the 
water used in its concoction is actually boiling. The ‘*‘ loud- 
hissing urn” is a decided addition to the beauty and bright- 
ness of the table, especially when the *‘ urn” is in the form 
of a pretty brass or copper kettle, swinging from one of the 
tall cranes known as a ‘‘ five o’clock tea.” Some people pre- 
fer making the coffee on the table too, and this is possible 
when a Vienna coffee-pot or a French drip coffee-pot is 
used. The only trouble is that the coffee in the latter pot is 
apt to cool before it has stood long enough to extract the 
full strength of the berry 

The tea cozy should never be lacking, and it is not a bad 
plan to have a similar wadded cap with which to cover the 
coffee-pot. One of the prettiest and best kinds of tea cozy is 
the covered Japanese basket, with a thick stuffed lining, in 
which the china teapot is set. These are not costly, and will 
outwear the ordinary cozy made of silk, woollen, or chamois- 
skin. When the lining of the basket is worn out, it may 
easily be renewed. 

The substantial part of our American breakfasts is not 
marked by much variety, At nearly all of them will be 
found the steak, chops, or cutlets, varied once in a while by 
fish, a hash, or a stew, semi-occasionally by a dish of eggs. 
Potatoes in some form—stewed, baked, boiled, or fried—are in 
order, and these are flanked by a plate of hot biscuit or muf 
fins, or oftenest by successive instalments of griddle-cakes. 

There is no use in adding further to the diatribes that have 
been written and spoken against the American breakfast. 
Such as it is, it appears to be here to stay, and it is a waste 
of time, breath, and energy to attempt a radical reform. All 
one can hope to do is possibly to modify it, and lighten its 
sameness by suggesting dishes that may please the palate and 
not impair the digestion. The adoption of the Continental 
breakfast has been tamely urged, and it is an open question 
whether or not the habit ever survives transportation. The 
American climate and mode of life differ so much fron those 
of the Continent that other fashions must be followed here 
than those which prevail there. Many families, who during 
a long foreign residence have found quite sufficient for their 
matinal meal the coffee or chocolate, the rolls and butter, 
possibly supplemented by fresh eggs or a little marmalade, 
have conscientiously endeavored to pursue the same custom 
upon their return to this country. In not a single case within 
the writer’s cognizance has the attempt proved other than a 
failure, recognized as such by the end of a few months. 
Autre pays, autres meurs. 

While the children are still young, the entire family usually 
breakfasts together. The obligation upon the younger mem- 
bers for reaching their sc hools at a given hour forces them 
to be on time, although there are homes in which the wretched 
practice is observe d of permitting the school boys and girls 
to rush in at the last moment and gulp down a few mouth- 
fuls, hurrying off to their recitations after having thus suc- 
cessfully sown the seeds of future dyspepsia. As the sons 
and daughters grow into manhood and womanhood, they 
drift more and more into unpunctual habits. The breakfast 
table is left standing well on into the middle of the morning, 
and sundry plats are kept hot in the oven for Mr. Jack or 
Miss Mamie, who has been out late the night before. Often 
the demands of business require the young man to be down 
in season, but there are no such claims obliging his sister to 
quit her couch at a to her unseasonable hour, As a conse- 
quence, what should be one of the family gathering-places 
becomes little better than a hotel breakfast-room, where the 
guests come and go as suit themselves. Besides all other 
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considerations, the work of the servants is increased, and 
their other duties are crowded out by the necessity of being 
in readiness to serve these tardy ones 

At the first glance it may seem harsh to exact the prompt 
appearance at the breakfast table of the girl who has danced 
until after one o’clock in the morning, and whose head has 
not touched her pillow until an hour or two later. But the 
habit of self-indulgence fostered by such concessions does 
the girl no good. “Is it any harder for her to rise betimes 
than it is for the weary mother, whose domestic cares forbid 
her lying in bed? Does not this indolence to a certain de- 
gree unfit the daughter for the duties that will devolve upon 
her when she in turn becomes a wife and mother ? 

One sensible matron, who still held the reins of family 
government as firmly when her children were grown as when 
they were first short-coated, always insisted on promptness 
at the breakfast table. ‘‘Human beings are gregarious,” 
she would say, ‘‘and they should eat together. If you are 
tired and sleepy, take a nap later in the day, but be on hand 
at breakfast-time.” 

Of course there may be exceptions to this rule, and here 
the maternal judgment must appear. More privileges can 
be allowed to the delicate, nervous girl than to the strong, 
robust one; but then the former should avoid late hours and 
dissipation. An occasional morning nap does no harm; 
but there is little rhyme or reason in permitting the young, 
healthy members of the family to be the lie-abeds. 

Without encouraging any disposition to ‘ finicalness ” con- 
cerning food, spec jal attention should be paid to individual 
preference es in catering for the family breakfast. Children 
are apt to take whims, and these should not be fostered; but 
when either the child or an older person has a decided dis- 
taste for some article of food, he cannot be forced into a 
fondness for it. Better is it to humor his idiosyncrasies by 
preparing something that he will eat. In a private family 
it may be out of the question to cook a separate breakfast 
for each one, but a little forethought will enable the house- 
keeper to so arrange her menu that every one will have at 
least one dish to his or her taste. This is not a difficult mat- 
ter unless there is the unusual combination of a large fam- 
ily and very distinct preferences. Generally there is so 
much in common that trifling varieties in the bill of fare 
will accommodate each person. 


HOW TO USE FLOWERS DECORATIVELY 
ke JOWERS have always reigned by the divine right of 
beauty. But they have a definite place now in the so- 
cial organization; and although this is assigned to the amen- 
ities, graces, and hospitalities of life, they are still working 
members, and these new duties give them new importance. 

In England flowers are loved more for their own sakes 
than in this country. There both rich and poor cultivate 
them, and everybody buys them. But no one is more im 
pressed than the English who visit this country with the 
beauty and profusion of flowers out of season, and their 
lavish presence everywhere. The difference is that here 
flowers minister to us. The glowing masses of color ar- 
ranged with such art in the shop windows are among the 
delights of town. 

This is the land of the greenhouse. No other country in 
the world produces winter flowers in such abundance and 
luxuriance, and for the reason that no other country has 
such wealth in winter sunshine. Here flowers bloom at 
command, they can be summoned to assist at dinner and 
ball with the same assurance that prescribes the music and 
the ices, They accompany us in our journey by day and 
glorify the night. They are our tokens of remembrance 
and of admiration; they extend our salutations and say 
our farewells, they beg that we may be forgiven and carry 
our reconciliation; they perform for us a hundred graceful 
services. Out of all these ministrations has arisen one of the 
loveliest arts that beautify life 

In the first flush of pleasure at our profusion of beautiful 
flowers we used them without knowing how. The confec- 
tioner’s bouquet, surrounded by lace paper, antedated this 
era. Women went about breast-laden with flowers, like 
Amazons behind floral shields; débutantes carried a half- 
dozen bouquets like scalps at their belts; rooms were up- 
holstered in stemless flowers tortured with wire; and guests 
at dinner accepted their vzs-d-vis on faith while screened be- 
hind towering centre-pieces of flowers and ferns. 

The change in our mode of using flowers decoratively has 
come about in two ways. First, the artistic instinet of the 
country has developed. It was inevitable that with color 
and form at our disposal as it is found in flowers, and beside 
which canvas and paint are faint and ineffective, the use 
of such enchanting materials should have stimulated to the 
best results. And it is true that the same art is now brought 
to bear in the arrangement of flowers that is used in produ- 
cing other decorative effects. Secondly, the tendency now 
in all the arts is toward naturalism, and it is reflected no- 
where more clearly than in the present mode of using flow- 
ers. Conventionality is proscribed; the artificial avoided. 
Flowers are cut with long stems that arrangement may fol 
low as nearly as possible the laws of growth. The sugges 
tion of that freshness and sense of spontaneity which we tind 
in nature is in itself delightful. Moreover, flowers among 
their own foliage are nearer to us, and bring ‘with them more 
refinement than when pinned by wires and pierced by sticks 
they seemed ruthlessly torn from their own happiness to 
minister to our vanity for an idle hour 

In respect to color, the same laws are observed in reference 
to arrangement that would be followed in painting. Colors 
should be well kept together. It is inartistic to scatter dif- 
ferent flowers about a room promiscuously. The effect is 
spotty, and fritters away the impression. Instead, the color 
should be kept solid; the flowers massed. In house decora- 
tion it is better to give to each room a separate flower, and 
to use it in large numbers. A mass of yellow tulips in their 
own foliage placed in a yellow jar is not only a delight to 
the eye, but is satisfying and restful, as the same number 
could not be if se parated and scattered. Jonquiis, violets, 
white lilacs are treated in the same manner. To effect with 
these correspondenc es contrasts and harmonies in color with 
vases, jars, and bowls, and place them so that they assume 
the position of a high light or salient object in a painting, 
for which the room furnishes background and accessories, is 
not only a charming pastime, but furnishes experiments in 
color and arrangement that may be very helpful in painting 
or other decorative work. 

A hawthorn bowl crowded with carnations is a pretty 
example of contrasts, the particular blue of this bowl con- 
trasting happily with the deep red of the carnations. 4 
deep blue bowi filled with violets will glow like a sapphire. 
A bunch of blue corn-flowers in a rose-colored vase is a 
Frenchy combination that makes itself at home at once in a 
Louis XV. boudoir. ‘Tall stalks of iris in a purplish jlambe 
jar suggest something Japanesy. Pink peonies filling an 
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open-mouthed white porcelain jar, and lilacs, lavender, and 
white, bring with them the breath of spring. 

Trying for these color effects has encouraged and culti- 
vated a taste for fine vases. A bunch of larkspurs stuck in 
a gray stone jar conveys a sentiment of rusticity that cer- 
tainly adds a charm to the pleasure which the combination 
of colors excites. In the same manner beautiful vases by 
their form, color, and quality bring their own element of 
refinement and elegance, and enhance the beauty of the 
flowers. 

A pretty custom which prevails in England and which 

e have not is that which places near to all the haunts of 
the flower lover—on the writing-desk, the library table, near 
the easy-chair, or the toilet table, by the plate—small vases, 
as exquisite as can be obtained, for nosegays or the favorite 
flower. Here our taste runs rather to large vases in order to 
produce salient decorative effects. These have altogether 
superseded the fancy wicker baskets which are used only 
for conventional and complimentary purposes. But even in 
this service refinement has suggested a few cut flowers of 
great beauty in a vase which shall prove a souvenir to be 
retained. 

To this end the rose is still the queen of flowers. A single 
stalk of the American Beauty is a lovelier tribute than a 
basket of less worthy flowers. Fine roses, one might almost 
say, are an artistic product, and as such they are prized. The 
precision with which combinations of tints are brought about 
by direct intention is one of the romances of botany. France 
is the land of rose culture. Each year some wonderful re- 
sult is brought out, but produced, as it were, on demand. 
This season, in response to the reigning color, we have 
Madame Hoste, a sulphurous yellow, the finest yet of all the 
varieties of the tea-rose; and the Ulrich Brunner, of the col 
or of the. Jacqueminot, and the largest red rose grown 

One may well cry *‘ Hands off!” in the presence of the 
roses, and leave them to their own splendor and perfection 
They are cut with long stems, So as to have the benefit of 
their own foliage, and plac ed in tall jars. The same regard 
for color harmonies is observed as in other flowers. ‘Tall, 
long-necked turquoise blue jars give the requisite Contrast to 
such splendid pink roses as the Mrs. John Long, one of the 
favorite roses of the winter. Deep blue jars or deep red 
jars add their beauty to deep red Jacks and to the proud 
American Beauties. A beautiful color harmouy is found by 
carrying the color of Jacks in a deep red jar upward, with 
lighter tints leading up into pinks. And there are greenish 
jars flushed with red that add another note to the foliage, 
and enlarge the color scheme 

In yellows a number of melodic arrangements may be 
played with vases of yellow, and white royal Worcester with 
decoration of gold is indeed a royal setting for fine roses 
Roses in lighter tints are more effectively arranged in lighter 
tinted jars and vases. The Bride, with its pinkish tone, the 
Mabel Morrison, two of the favorite white roses, and the 
waxen, perfect-petalled Catherine Mermet, lightly placed 
amid their green leaves in grayish green and pearly or opal 
ine jars, acquire new beauty 

Orchids are like jewels in shop windows, beautiful and as 
costly. Notwithstanding the profusion in which they are 
seen everywhere, they are not, and it is not probable they 
ever will be, within the reach of any but the very rich, ot 
cease to be what they are now—lovely and wonderful curi- 
osities. ‘The only orchids that are produced in quantities 
sufficient or within the possibilities of purchase are the 
lavender cattelyeas and the phielanopses. They are used 
chiefly for table decoration, where they are placed in low 
coasters mingled with fine ferns, as they have no foliage of 
their own. They require magnificent surroundings — the 
glitter of plate, the flash of crystal. Their own colors blend 
best with silver, disdaining commoner wares, Ln table dec- 
orations of all kinds low silver coasters are preferred. In 
these the flowers are stuck as if growing, and after the feast 
are divided among the guests. Orchids can be kept for 
nearly a week if bountifully supplied with water, and in a 
measure repay their costliness. 

Another motive of decoration springs from some senti 
ment. One prefers violets, another, pink roses; another, 
pansies; and a personal compliment to a guest is to use her 
flower in her service. On a wreath of ivy leaves encircling 
the table is a wreath of pansies; violets bloom at every cor- 
ner, or gardenias show their waxy, stainless peti ils. Nothing 
is conventional, nothing elaborate. Spring is welcomed, a 
at a recent dinner, by the yellow forsythia and the oie 
nese quince, which so greatly resembles apple blossoms. The 
white broom and the genesta are two flowers in vogue, and 
that seem to bring to the town a breath of the long stretches 
of the open country and the simpler pleasures. Both the 
genesta and the yellow forsythia, with their sparkling bits 
of yellow, used in large branches are remarkably decora 
tive. ¢ 

In more festal and more extensive decorations, that natu- 
ralism alluded to is even more apparent. There are certain 
parts of a room that lend themselves especially to decoration ; 
such are the mantel and fireplace, the doors, windows, mir- 
rors, «ll of which are regarded and treated as separate pan- 
els, and claim attention as would a painting, statue, or deco- 
rative panel in their places. Over the doors, for example, 
long-stemmed cut roses are arranged upright, as if growing 
in their beds. This is done by long tinned boxes arranged 
to fit over the doors and windows filled with moss, in which 
the stems are placed. Decoratively they make over-doors, 
and if they could be carried around the room would com- 
plete a floral frieze 

From these they fall in long garlands pendent, and swing 
from side to side as if they had just escaped. Smilax as a 
decorative medium has given place to the asparagus formosa, 
which is a lighter feathery vine that grows about eight feet 
long. This trails in garlands to which flowers are tied, 
sometimes forming curtains tapestried in flowers. The mir- 
ror is usually a special feature of decoration. Over it the 
vine is trailed with its wealth of flowers Tall-stemmed 
roses shoot upward from .below, and the reflection sends 
back all the loveliness in double measure. A fireplace and 
mantel with its mirror suggests its own treatment. Flow- 
ering plants fill the space below, Long-stemmed roses are 
arranged hedgewise against the glass, and from above the 
vines hang pendent sewn with flowers. In decoration so 
elaborately carried out, the centre panel of the room Is usu 
ally filled with a pyramid of flowering plants, such as azaleas 
or the genesta, which is carried to the ceiling. The advan 
tuge of “decoration planned thus systematically is that while 
it should be as natural as possible in detail, it preserves the 
organic character of the room, and leaves the eye some rest- 
ful spaces. Where flowers cannot be had in such abun- 
dance, palms and foliage plants are used. These in most 
cases are utilized in the corners of rooms, where they seem 
to throw forward the other decorations. 

The floral marriage bell has ceased to ring. Nothing 
could be more artificial than this marriage bell, and it is 
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this that has caused its downfall. Instead, the bride now 
has her floral bower, and the nearer it simulates the careless 
growth and smiling luxuriance of nature, the more it is in 
harmony with the happy occasion. Bearing in mind the 
few cardinal principles of arrangement and the blending of 
colors, it will be seen what a field opens for novelty and 
originality in the treatment of details gleaned from watch 
ing the processes of nature, always our best teacher and 
model 
Thanks for information to the Klunder Company. 
Mary Gay Humpureys. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRAP D'ETE GOWNS. 


N the general revival of the fabrics of twenty years ago, 
Worth has returned to the use of dri ip d’été, literally a 
summer cloth, with its surface woven in the finest possible 
twills, and light enough for use during the greater part of 
the summer Pale gray and dark brown drap d’été are 
chosen for spring dresses, and it is the faney of the man 
dress-maker to combine these with colored silks, and trim 
them with jet. Thus a light French gray cloth has a Louis 
Quatorze coat embroide sred with fine jet beads and gold cord 
in a ribbon design, going over the shoulders, then carried 
back under the arms, to meet in two bows, with waving ends 
embroidered on the back just below the waist. The straight 
skirt has bows and festooned ribbons wrought across the 
foot of the front and sides. A second French gray gown of 
drap d’été is a polonaise dress with striped rose and gr: ay 
silk sleeves, and silk in a Pompadour square at the neck, the 
foot of the polonaise is finished with embroidery, and is 
slightly lifted to show a flounce of the striped silk on the skirt. 
A brown cashmere gown made by Worth for an exclusive 
patron opens in front of both bodice and skirt on inverted 
V's of green peau de soie, trimmed along their edges with 
jet and gold passementerie. Green peau de soie forms slight 
paniers on the hips, and the black note is deepened by caps 
on the sleeves of moiré ribbon edged with jet fringe, panels 
of ribbon loops, and a binding at the foot of the skirt. This 
ribbon binding is a good plan for protecting the edges of 
skirts, which are now, alas! made long enough to touch the 
floor in the back, and consequently soon fray, ‘The binding 
can be easily renewed when worn, and is made of any in 
expensive ribbon two inches wide or slightly narrower, black 
ribbon being used with almost any dark dress. 


VISITING COSTUMES 


Peau de soie and figured satins thick enough to stand 
alone are used for visiting costumes of stately matrons 
A model from Worth is in a new color like the old-time 
ushes-of-roses, cut in straight breadths, faced upward with 
shrimp pink, and bound on the edges with black ribbon, 
large buttons of polished gilt being set at the foot of some of 
the breadths. The fropt of both bodice and skirt appear to 
open on an inner dress of shrimp pink satin A black 
peau de soie dress with design of water-lilies has the green 
of the leaves matched in satin for the trimmings, and a ta 
blier of black crocheted net fringed at the foot, over lighter 
filleud satin. A more youthful black peau de soie has tiny 
rose. colored squares in pairs, and is made up in princesse 
shape, with sleeves of paler rose bengaline powdered with jet 
beads, having a bow of jet embroidered at the top and on 
the wristbands, a jet belt in leaf pattern crosses the front, 
and rain fringe of jet falls from it low on the skirt. 

Jet, it will be seen, is again fully restored to the favor it 
had lost, and is used not only on silks, grenadine, and laces, 
but also on wool goods, on ladies’ cloths of light colors, on 
plaid poplins, cashmeres, etc. The long fringe of straight 
strands of fine jet beads, powdering of jet in fine dots, like 
those of point d’esprit, jet embroideries in feather designs 
and in bow-knots, and open patterned gimps and galloons are 
seen on some of the most successful Paris dresses and w raps, 


WAISTCOATS AND JACKETS. 


The Bulgarian waistcoat for the house, with an outer jack 
et for the street, is among recent importations. The waist 
coat is of black drap d’été embroidered with gold and jet 
down the short square back and the pointed fronts, it is 
rounded low about the neck, without a collar, and has large 
sleeves of red or porcelain blue surah. It is to be worn with 
any pretty skirt of lace or silk, and can be nearly hidden un 
der tue jacket which accompanies it, made of the drap d’été, 
with its open fronts cut out in irregular points and embroil 
ered with black and gold, the sleeves are too large to crush 
those underneath, yet are not of the great size of many others. 
Figaro jackets, square, short, and sleeveless, are made of black 


. velvet wrought with gold and jet to wear in the house over 


black net dresses. 
BLACK GRENADINES. 

Black iron grenadines are made up with a basque bodice 
opening over a vest of colored satin, and the skirt opening 
similarly. Porcelain blue satin is set under the straight 
front breadth of a skirt that has its side breadths crossed 
with gold open-meshed galloon set on underneath, and grad 
uated narrower toward the top. The back breadths are all 
black, and the foot of the skirt is bordered with a narrow 
ruche of lace. Other grenadines are made up with green 
peau de soie, or with pale mushroom-color and jet galloon, 
while still others are black throughout, with lace ruches, jet 
galloon, and rain fringe for their trimmings. 


GRADUATLON GOWNS. 


Graduation gowns, to be worn by girls of sixteen or there- 
abouts at school Commencements, are made of white China 
silk, wool crépon, nuns’ veiling, or embroidered nainsook. 
They have a high full bodice fastened be shind, large sleeves, 
and a straight full skirt reaching to the ankles. A good model 
in China silk has the silk gathered on the top of the lining to 
representa V-shaped guimpe, with a puffed standing collar, 
and a frill of soft lace falling over it. The silk is then shirred 
in rows around the armholes, and drawn down next the V 
in front, to be held by a wide curved silver buckle, while 
the back is drawn under a sash of the silk which begins un- 
der the arms, and is tied behind. The mutton leg sleeves 
have double standing frills of the silk on the shoulder, with 
one of lace and another of silk at the wrist. The skirt is 
six straight breadths, with a hem six inches deep; it reaches 
the ankles, and is shirred at the top, and sewed permanently 
to the waist. <A petticoat of stiff Victoria lawn, with inser- 
tion and edge of lace, is mounted on a separate belt, and is 
also attached to the waist. 

Other girlish bodices of crépon or of silk are pleated to a 
short point in front and back, with all the fulness carried 
up to the top, cut out round to show the whole column 
of the neck as it ascends from the shoulders, and simply 
finished there with a /itle standing ruffle of the material 


ot5 


doubled and only an inch wide. The trimming is gros grain 
or satin ribbon two inches wide, twisted along the edge 
of the waist and knotted behind with two loops and ends, 
shoulder-knots are added of several loops massed together; 
and there are two bands of ribbon around each sleeve, one 
pushing up the fulness at the top, the other as a wristband, 
each tied in a bow on the outer — The skirt may be 
gathered all around, or else laid in large flat pleats in front 
X eré pon bodice with only seams under the arms is lapped 
in front in large folds from the right aaa r to the left at 
the waist, with straight ciety i in the back, the whole cut 
off round and worn with a belt of white velvet ribbon fast- 
ened on the left side by a large An embroidered 
nainsook dress has a skirt three and a half yards wide, deey ly 


rosette 





embroidered above ahem. The round waist bas curved ful- 
ness edged with embroidery coming from under the arms to 
the waist line tn front and back, with plain nainsook gather- 
ed in the space between up to the shoulders, opening on a 
V of insertion and lace at the neck. or « finished in the 
new way with satin ribbon laid along the V neck, beginning 
under a bow in the back, and aes no front The full 
high-shouldered sleeves are of the transparent nainsook, with 
five bias bands of insertion Jet im pet. ribbon wristband 
tied in a bow at the inner seam. 

The pretty Josephine gown of crépon, silk, or nainsook in 
princesse shape, fastened behind, is also made for these 


young graduates, the tucks that shape Uhe waist extending 
in a point upon the bust, in the back, and Under each arm 
Fuller sleeves are added than those in the i 
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last fall in the Bazar, the ruffles at the foot are fuller, and 
the round neck bas the popular finish of a narrow standing 
ruffe. When made of nainscok, narrow Valenciennes in- 
sertion is set in rows between the pulls of the yoke, and thi 
lining is cut out low 

The gowns for college graduates «re such as young jad 
wear, With the skirt touching the floor in the back, the wais 
cut half-low, and with elbow sleeves, Phey are made this 
season of white mousseline chiffon, with fine stripes, or of 
crépe de Chine brocaded in flowers or spots, or with me 
ly a plain surface. They require silk vs, and are 
trimmed with ruffles of plain mousseline chiffon, simply 
doubled, or else embroidered, and have in addition some sim 
ple garnitures of ribbon, One class of « re girls will en 
hance the whiteness of their chiffon gowns by shoulder- 
knots and waist ribbons of silver galloon in the new oper 
meshed patterns, while striped gauze ribbous are chosen by 
others, and satin ribbons are on crépe gowns. A. pretty 
model of finely striped mousseline chiffon has a very { 
skirt, with straight back breadths, and the front softly 
draped under a rosette and ends of satin ribbon on each hip 
a kmife-pleated frill three inches wide is at the foot, and on 
the slightly lifted sides similar pleatings are set on the si 


foundation skirt. The gathered bodice is pointed in front 
and round behind, both at neck and waist line, with satin rib 
bon following the edge of the waist, and also in 


in a parallel line 
below the arms, with a small rosette at the points in front 
Knife pleating is set on as a shell jabot around the neck aud 
on the band which ends the puffed elbow sleeve: 

Crépe de Chine gowns are made with a bias bodice with- 
out darts, the material drawn smoothly across the waist b 
low the bust, then lengthened at the top and laid in eros 
folds that are gathered in the armhoies and on the shoulders 
The neck is in \ shape, with satin ribbon folded on it. with 
a little bow in front and back. The high-shodldered sleeves 
have ribbon bands around them, and the skirt has an apron 
drapery taken up high on the left side, with a slight panicr 


on the left hip The straight back breadths are hooked up 
in two points on the bodice under rosettes. Three rows of 
ribbon drop down the right side of the skirt, are looped 


slightly, and have forked ends at the foot 


White undressed kid gloves - slippers to match, with 
white silk stockings, will complete the toilette of many grad 
uates, While others will prefer the light tan Sucde gloves 
that have so long been in favor, with Suede slippers of the 
same shade; economists, and those who wish to make the 
feet look small, will wear black kid slippers and black 
stockings. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY 


and Messrs. JAMES McCrrEERY & Co.; 
B. AurMan & Co... STERN Broruers 


Lorp & TAYLOR 
and Brest & Co. 


PERSONAL. 

On the 7th and 8th of April the spacious halis of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn were thronged with 
visitors to ‘‘ The World’s Fair Looking Backward the last 
ingenious device by which the Associate Alumuw of the In 
stitute have sought to increase their Gift Fund 
French peasants, Dutch erouwen, 
‘chocolate girls,” aud many other bewitching figures con 
tributed to the brightness of the scene, and taxed their 
friends’ purses for the good of Alma Mater. The Associate 
Alumne number among their thousand members many of 
the most cultured and influential women of Brooklyn, and, 
in fact, of many other cities, for the Institute has sent out 
many children during the years of its existence 

At the Queen's Drawing-room in March the Princess of 
Wales wore a toilette of unusual magnificence even for het 
and was decorated with the orders Albert and Victoria. the 
Crown of India, St. Catherine of Russia, St. John of Jeru 
salem, and the order of the Danish family, so that her dress 
seemed incrusted with jewels. But in accordance with her 
theory that unmarried girls should leave splendor to dow 
agers, her daughters wore extreme: lv simple gowns of white 
brocade of English weaving, trimmed with folds of white 
silk muslin, their ornaments being inconspicuous pendants 
of diamonds and pearls 

—The Duchess of Aosta has the distinction of possessing 
the most elaborate motrning cloak that the genius of Paris 
could devise. Ltis made of very heavy lustreless silk, trimmed 
with flat bands of the richest ostrich plumes, and finished at 
the edges with-soft fringes of these plumes, headed by bands 
of costly dull jet 

~-Miss Kate Field lately appeared before the House Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means to make au argument for the r 
peal of all duties on works of art Among other things, she 
said that the reason American women buy their clothes in 
Paris is because French designers and workers, being born 
into an artistic environment, have the artistic instinct and 
faculty far more largely developed than our own. Like 
conditions here would produce like results, she thought, and 
with equal means of artistic cultivation we should be able 
to buy equally artistic garments at home, and keep our mon- 
ey in the country. The fauliless French gown, cloak, and 
bonnet in which Miss Field made hei plea added force to 
her argument, for which she has beeu formally thanked by 
the fourteen hundred artists composing the National Art 
League. 


Italian and 
Indian maidens, pretty 
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Buack Lace Hat. 


\ 


Fig. 1.—Suran Bioust.—FROntT. 
(See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 8.—Bopick with PAssEMENTERIE TRIMMING. Fig. 2.—Back oF Suran Biovss, Fie. 1. Fig. 4.—BoDICE WITH PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Black Lace Hat. 
Tue light net 
frame of this hat is of 
the bolero or Span- 
ish turban shape. 
The brim is covered 
with lace. A band 
of green ribbon is 
folded around the 
side of the crown, 
and veiled by a fall 
of deep lace coming 
from the top. A 
band of jet sur 
rounds the brim 
The trimming, two 
lace rosettes and dan- 
delion puffs and 
leaves, is mounted on 
the top of the crown. 


bodice of a gown, 
opening on a pleated 
vest of white silk. 
The fronts are cover- 
ed with jacket fronts 
of soutache passe- 
menterie with metal- 
lic threads; a band of 
the same is on the 
collar, and there are 
oval ornaments on 
the sleeves. 

Another piece of 
passementerie, which 
is made in jet or 
in colored beads to 
match a costume, is 
shown in Fig. 4; at 
the back it takes the 
form of a deep 
rounded collar with 
pendants, as shown 
in Fig. 5. The 
sleeves have narrow 
bands to match. 

Fig. 6 shows a 
smail Spanish jacket 
with epaulettes, in 
passementerie com- 
posed of beaded gal- 
loon and metal 
thread. It is mount- 
ed on a plain bodice. 

A set of silk passe- 
menterie, consisting 
of a yoke attached to 
a standing collar and 
sleeve ornaments, is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. 
The bodice of which 
it forms part is gath- 
ered to a yoke, with 
the fulness shirred te 
a point at the waist, 
where it is finished 


ior 2 with a ribbon belt 
Figs. 6 and 7.—PAssEMENTER(E Bopice TRIMMINGS. and rosette. 


Bodices and 
Trimmings. 

Two views of a 
blouse - bodice of 
surah silk, designed 
to be worn with va- 
rious’ skirts, are 
given in Figs. 1 and 
2. The color of the 
model is gray-blue-— 
The fronts are tuck- 
ed on the shoulders 
and ‘around the arm- 
holes, and the back 
is tucked from the 
shoulders down- 
ward. The edges 
are bordered with 
rows of quarter-inch 
black velvet ribbon. 
and the collar and 
cuffs and the crossed 
belt are banded to 
correspond. 

Fig. 3 is a jacket- 
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FLOWER GARNITURES FOR SUMMER Hats 


Fig. 2.—PARASOL. 


Fig. 1.—PAaRasou. meee OG ‘_—5 1 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vay. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
Avrwor or “ For Fartu anv Feervow,” * Tur Wort 
Went Very Wen Turks,” “ Aut. Sorts anp 
Conpitions or Men, 






Sr. Pavi's,” Fte., RTO 


PART II 


CHAPTER XI 
A CRITIC ON TRUTH 


( NE painter may make use of another 

man’s sketches for his own pictures. The 
thing is conceivable, though one cannot re 
eall, and there is no record of, any such case 
It is, perhaps, possible. Portrait - painters 
have employed other men to paint back 
grounds, and even hands and drapery. Now 
the two pictures hanging in Philippa’s room 
were most certainly painted from Roland's 
If there were any room for doubt, 
the figure of Armorel herself in the fore 
ground removed that doubt. Therefore Ro 
land must have lent his sketches to Mr. Feild 
ing. What else did he lend’ Can one man 
lend another his eye, his hand, his sense of 
color, his touch, his style? There was once, 
I seem to have read, a man who sold his soul 
tothe only Functionary who buys such things, 
and keeps a stock of them second-hand, on 
the condition that he should be able to paint 
as well as the immortal Raffaello. He ob 
tained his wish, because the devil always 
keeps his bargain to the letter, with the re 
sult that instead of winning the imperishable 
wreath for himself that he expected, he was 
never known at all, and his pictures are now 
sold as those of the master whose works they 
so wonderfully resemble. Armorel had per 
laps heard this story somewhere. Could the 
cleverest man in all London have made a 
similar transaction, taking Roland Lee for 
his model? If so, the devil had not cheated 
him at all, and he got out of the bargain all 
he expected, because he not only painted 
quite as well as his master, and in exactly 
the same style, so that it was impossible to 
distinguish between them, but —which the 
other unfortunate did not get—all the credit 
was given to him, while the original model or 
master languished in obscurity 

it was obvious to a trained eye, at very 
first sight, that the style of the pictures was 
that of Roland Lee. He had a style of his 
own. The first mark of genius in any art is 
individuality. His style was no more to be 
imitated in painting than the style of Robert 
Browning can be followed in poetry. Paint 
ers there are who have been imitated and 
lhave created a school of imitators: even these 
can always be distinguished from their copy 
ists. The subtle touch of the master, the per- 
sonal presence of his hand, cannot be copied 
or imitated. In these two pictures the hand 
of Roland was clearly, unmistakably visible 
The light thrown over them, the atmosphere 
with which they were charged—everything 
was his. He had caught the September sun 
shine as it lies over and infolds the Scilly 
Islands—who should know that soft and 
golden light better than Armorel?—he had 
caught the transparencies of the seas, the 
shining yellows of the sea-weed, the browns 
and purples of bramble and fern, the gray- 
ness and the blackness of the rock: you could 
hear the rush of the water eddying among the 
howlders: you could see the rapid movement 
of the sea-gull’s wings as they swept along 
with the wind Could another, even with 
the original sketches lying before him, even 
with skill and feeling of his own, reproduce 
these things in Roland’s own individual style? 

‘ No,” she cried, but not aloud, “] know 
these pictures. They are not his atall. They 
are Roland's.” 

Every line of thought that she followed— 
to write these down would be to produce 
another ‘‘ Ring and Book ”—in her-troubled 
meditations after the discovery led her to the 
same conclusion. It was that at which she 
had arrived in a single moment of time, with- 
out argument or reasoning, and at the very 
first sight of the pictures. The first thought 
is always right. ‘* They are Roland’s pic- 
tures” —that was the first thought. The see 
ond thought brings along the doubts, suggests 
objections, endeavors to be judicial, depre 
cates haste, and calls for the scales. ‘* They 
cannot,” said the second thought, ‘be Ro 
Jund’s paintings, because Mr. Feilding says 
they are his.” The third thought, which,is 
the first strengthened by evidence, declared 
emphatically that they were Roland's, what 
ever Mr. Feilding might say, and could be 
the work of none other. 

Therefore the cleverest man in all London, 
according to everybody, the best and most 
generous and most honorable, according to 
Armorel’s companion, was an impostor and 
a Liar. Never before had she ever heard of 
such a Liar 

Armorel, it is true, knew but little of the 
crooked paths by which many men perform 
this earthly pilgrimage from the world which 
is to the world which is to come. Children 
born on Samson—nay, even those also of St 
Mary'’s—have few opportunities of observing 
these ways. That is why all Scillonians are 
perfectly honest: they do not know how to 
cheat—even those who might wish to become 


sketches 
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dishonest, if they knew. In her five years’ ap 
prenticeship the tree of knowledge had drop 
ped some of its baleful fruit at Armorel’s feet: 
that cannot be avoided even in a convent gar- 
den. Yet she had not eaten largely of the 
fruit, nor with the voracity that distinguishes 
many young people of both sexes when they 
get hold of these apples. In other words, she 
only knew of craft and falsehood in general 
terms, as they are set forth in the Gospels 
and by the Apostles; and especially in the 
Book of Revelations, which expressly states 
the portion of liars. Yet even with this 
slight foundation to build upon, Armorel was 
well aware that here was a fraud of a most 
monstrous character. Surely, there never 
was, before this man, any man in the world 
who dared to present to the world another 
man’s paintings, and to call them his own? 
Men and women have claimed books which 
they never wrote—witness the leading case of 
the false George Eliot and the story told by 
Anthony Trollope; men have pretended to be 
well-known writers—did I not myself once 
meet a man ina hotel pretending to be one 
of our most genial of story-tellers? Men have 
written things and pretended that they were 
the work of famous hands. Literature—alas! 
—hath many impostors. But in art the rec 
ord is clean. There are a few ghosts, to be 
sure, here and there—sporadic spectres!—but 
they are obscure and mostly unknown. Armo 
rel had never heard or seen any of them. 
Surely there never before was any man like 
unto this man! 

And apart from the colossal impudence of 
the thing, she began to consider the profound 
difficulties in carrying it out. Because, you 
see, no one man, unaided, could carry it 
through. It requires the consent, the silence, 
and the active—nay, the zealous—co-opera 
tion of another man. And how are you to 
get that man? 

In order to get this other man—this active 
and zealous fellow-conspirator—you must find 
means to persuade him to sacrifice every sin 
gle thing that men care for—honor, reputa 
tion, success Ile must be satisfied to pur 
sue Art, actually and literally, for Art's own 
sake. This is, | know,a rule of conduct 
preached by every art critic, every esthete, 
every lecturer or writer on Art. Yet observe 
what it may lead to. Was there, for instance, 
an unknown genius who gave his work to 
Giotto, with permission to call it his own’ 
And was that obscure genius content to sit 
and watch that work in the crowd, unseen 
and unsuspected, while he murmured praises 
and thanksgiving for the skill of hand and 
eye which had been given to him, but claim 
ed by that other young man, Messer Giotto? 
Did Turner have his ghost? Sublime sacri 
fice of self! So to pursue Art for Art’s sake 
as to give your pictures to another man by 
which he may rise to honor—even, it may be, 
to the Presidency of the Royal Academy, con 
tented only with the consciousness of good 
and sincere work, and with the possession of 
mastery! Itis beyond us: we cannot achieve 
this greatness—we cannot rise to this devo 
tion. Art hath no such votaries. By what 
persuasions, then—by what bribes—was Ro 
land induced to consent to his own suicide 
ignoble, s-cret, and shameful suicide? 

He must have consented; in no other way 
could the thing be done. He must have 
agreed to efface himself, but not out of pure 
devotion to Art. Not so. The Roland of 
the past survived still. The burning desire 
for distinction and recognition still flamed in 
his soul. The bitterness and shame with 
which he spoke of himself proved that his 
consent had been wrung from him. He was 
ashamed. Why? Because another bore the 
honors that should be his. Because he was 
a bondman of the impostor. Of this Armo- 
rel was certain. Roland Lee—the man whom 
for five long years she had imagined to be 
marching from triumph to triumplh—con 
queror of the world—had sold himself—for 
what consideration she knew not—hand and 
eye, genius and brain, heart abd soul—had 
sold himself into slavery. He had consent 
ed to a monstrous and most impudent fraud! 
And the man who stood before the canvas in 
public, writing his name in the corner, was— 
the noun appellative, the proper noun—be 
longing to such an act. And her own friend 
—her gallant hero of Art—what else was he 
in this conspiracy of two? You cannot per 
suade a woman—such is the poverty of the 
feminine imagination—to call a thing like 
this by any other name than its plain, simple, 
and natural one. A man may explain away, 
find excuses, make suggestions, point out ex 
tenuating circumstances, show how the force 
of events destroys free-will, and propose a 
surplice and a golden crown for the unfor 
tunate victim of fate, instead of bare should 
ers and the nine-clawed cat. But a woman 

-never. If the thing done isa Lie, the man 
who did it is a — 

‘*Armorel,” said her companion—it was in 
the afternoon, and she had been dozing after 
her lunch—*‘ what is the matter? You have 
been sitting in the window, which has a de- 
testable view of a dismal street, for two long 
hours without talking. At lunch you sat as 
if in a dream. Are you ill? Has anything 
happened? Has the respectabie Mr. Jagena) 
robbed you of your money? Has Philippa 
been saying amiable things about me?” 

‘*T have found out something which has 
disquieted me beyond expression,’ said Armo- 
rel, gravely. 

Zoe changed color. ‘‘ Heavens!” — she 
laughed curiously. ‘What has come out 
now? Anything about me? One never knows 
what may come out next. It is very odd 


what a lot of things may be said about every- 
body.” 

‘** My discovery has nothing to do with you, 
at least—no, nothing at all.” 

“ That is reassuring.” It certainly was, as 
everybody knows who does not wish the cur- 
tain to draw up once again on the earlier and 
half-forgotten scenes of the play. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it might relieve you, dear, if you were to tell 
me. But donot think lamcurious. Besides, 
I dare say 1 could tell you more than you 
could tell me. Is it about Philippa’s hope- 
Jess attachment for the man who will never 
marry her, and her cruelty to the reverend 
gentleman who will?” 

‘No—no: it is nothing about Philippa. 
I know nothing about any attachments.” 

** Well, vou will tell me when you. please.” 
Zoe relapsed into warmth and silence. But 
she watched the girl from under her heavy 
eyelids. Something had happened—some- 
thing serious. Armorel pursued her medita 
tions, but in a different line. She now re- 
membered that the leader in this Fraud was 
the man whom Zoe professed to honor above 
all other living men: could she tell this dis- 
ciple what she had discovered? One might 
as well inform Kadysha that her prophet Mo- 
hammed was an epileptic impostor. And, 
again, he was Philippa’s first cousin, and she 
regarded him with pride, if not—as Zoe sug- 
gested—with a warmer feeling still. How 
could she bring this trouble upon Philippa? 

And, again, it was Roland’s secret. How 
could she reveal a thing which would cover 
him with ridicule and discredit for the rest 
of his life? She must be silent for the sake 
of everybody 

‘* Zoe,” she sprang to her feet, ‘‘ don’t ask 
me anything more. Forget what I said. It 
is not my own secret.” 

** My dear child,” Zoe murmured, ‘‘if no- 
body has run away with your money, and if 
you have found out no mares’-nests about 
me, I don’t mind anything. I have already 
quite forgotten. Why should I remember?” 

* Of course,” Armorel repeated, impatient 
ly—this companion of hers often made her 
impatient there is nothing about you. It 
concerns 

‘Mr. Feilding.” 

It was only an innocent maid who opened 
the door to announce an afternoon caller; 
but Armorel started, for really it was the 
right completion to her sentence, though not 
the completion she meant to make 

He came in—the man of whom her mind 
was full—tall, handsome, calm, and self-pos 
sessed. Authority sat, visible to all, upon 
his brow. His dress, his manner, his voice, 
proclaimed the man who had succeeded 
who deserved to succeed. Oh! how could it 
be possible? 

Armorel mechanically gave him her hand 
wondering. Then, quite in the old style, and 
as a survival of Samson Island, there passed 
rapidly through her mind the whole proces- 
sion of those texts which refer to liars. For 
the moment she felt curious and nervously 
excited, as one who should talk with a man 
condemned. Then she came back to Lon 
don and to the exigencies of the situation. 
Yet it was really quite wonderful. For he 
sat down and began to talk for all the world 
as if he was a perfectly truthful person: and 
she rang the bell for tea, and poured it out 
for him, as if she knew nothing to the con- 
trary. That he, being what he was, should 
so carry himself; that she, who knew every 
thing, should sit down calmly and put milk 
and sugar in his tea, were two facts so ex- 
traordinary that her head reeled. 

Presently, however, she began to feel 
amused. It was like knowing beforehand, 
so that the mind is free to think of other 
things, the story and the plot of a comedy. 
She considered the acting and the make-up. 
And both were admirable. The part of suc 
cessful genius could not be better played. 
One has known genius too modest to accept 
the position, happiest while sitting in a dark 
corner. Here, however, was genius stepping 
to the front and standing there boldly in sight 
of all, as if the place was his by the double 
right of birth and of conquest. 

Ile sat down and began to talk of Art. He 
seldom, indeed, talked about anything else. 
But Art has many branches, and he talked 
about them all. To-day, however, he dis- 
coursed on drawing and painting. He was 
accustomed to patient Jisteners, and there- 
fore he assumed that his discourse was re 
ceived with respect, and did not observe the 
preoccupied look on the face of the girl to 
whom he discoursed, for Zoe made no pre 
tence of listening, except when the conversa 
tion seemed likely to take a personal turn, 
Nor did he observe how from time to time 
Armorel turned her eyes upon him—eyes 
full of astonishment —eyes struck with 
amazement, 

Presently ie descended for a while from 
the heights of principle to the lower level of 
personal topic. ‘‘ Mrs. Elstree tells me,” he 
said, smiling with some condescension, ‘‘ that 
you paint—of course as an amateur—as well 
as play. If you can draw as well as you can 
play, you are indeed to be envied. But that 
is, perhaps, too much to be expected. Will 
you show me some of your work? And will 
you, without being offended, suffer me to be 
a candid critic?” 

Armorel went gravely to her own room 
and returned with a small portfolio full of 
drawings which she placed before him, still 
with the wonder in her eyes. What would 


he say—this man who passed off another 
man’s pictures for his own? She stood at 
the table over him, looking down upon him, 
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waiting to see him betray himself—the first 
criminal person—the first really wicked man 
—she had ever encountered in the flesh. 

‘*You are not afraid of the truth?” he ask- 
ed, turning over the sketches. ‘‘In Art— 
truth—truth is everything. Without truth 
there isno Art. Truth and sincerity should 
be our aim in criticism as well as in Art it- 
self.” 

Oh, what kind of conscience could this 
man have who was able so to talk about Art, 
seeing what manner of man he was? Armo 
rel glanced at Zoe, half afraid that he would 
convict himself in her presence. But she 
seemed asleep, lying back in her cushions. 

Hlis remarks were judgments. Once pro 
nounced, there was no appeal. Yet his judg- 
ments produced no effect upon the girl, not 
the least. She listened, she heard, she ac 
quiesced in silence 

Perhaps because he was struck with her 
coldness he left off examining the sketches, 
and began a learned little discourse about 
composition and harmony, selection and 
grouping. He illustrated these remarks, not 
obtrusively, but quite naturally, by referring 
to his own pictures, appealing to Zoe, who 
lazily raised her head and murmured re- 
sponse, as one who knew it all beforehand. 
Now as to the discourse itself, Armorel rec 
ognized every word of it already: she had 
read and had been taught these very things. 
It showed, she thought, what a pretender the 
man must be not to understand work that 
had been done by one who had studied seri- 
ously, and already knew all that he was la- 
boriously enforcing. But she said nothing. 
It was, moreover, the lesson of a professor, 
not of an artist. Between the professional 
critic who can neither paint nor draw and 
the smallest of the men who can paint and 
draw there is, if you please, a gulf fixed that 
cannot be passed over. 

‘*This drawing, for instance,” he con 
cluded, taking up one from the table, ‘be 
trays exactly the weakness of which I have 
been speaking. It has some merit. There 
is a desire for truth; without truth what 
are we? The lights are managed with some 
dexterity, the color has real feeling. But 
consider this figure. From sheer ignorance 
of the elementary considerations which I 
have been laying down, you have placed it 
exactly in front. Had it been here, at the 
right, the effect of the figure in bringing up 
the whole of the picture would have been 
heightened tenfold. For my own part, I al 
ways like a figure in a painting—a single fig- 
ure for choice—a girl, because the treatment 
of the hair and the dress lends itself to ef 
fect.” 

‘His famous girl!’ echoed Zoe. ‘‘ That 
model whom nobody is allowed to see!” 

Now the figure was placed in the middle 
for very excellent reasons, and in full consid- 
eration of those very principles which this 
expounder had been setting forth. But what 
yesterday would have puzzled her, now 
amused her one moment and irritated her 
the next 

He took upacrayon. ‘Shall I show you,” 
he asked, ‘‘ exactly what I mean?” 

“If you please. Here is a piece of paper 
which will do.” 

He spoke in the style which Matthew Ar 
nold so much admired—the Grand Style- 
the words clear and articulate, the emphasis 
just, the manner authoritative. ‘‘ T will just 
indicate your background,” he said, poising 
the pencil professionally —he looked as if the 
Grand Style really belonged to him—‘‘in two 
or three strokes, and then I will sketch in 
your figure in the place —here — where it 
properly belongs. You will see immediate- 
ly, though, of course—your eye—cannot—” 
He played with the chalk as one considering 
where to begin, but he did not begin. Ar- 
morel remembered a certain day when Ro- 
land gave her his first lesson, pencil in hand 
Never was that pencil idle; it moved about 
of its own accord; it was drawing all the 
time; it seemed to be drawing out of its own 
head. Mr. Feilding, on the other hand, never 
touched the paper at all. His pencil was 
dumb and lifeless. But Armorel waited anx 
iously for him to begin. Now, at any rate, 
she should see if he could draw. She was 
disappointed. The clock on the overmantel 
suddenly struck six. Mr. Feilding dropped 
the crayon. ‘*Good heavens!” he cried 

‘You make one forget everything, Miss 
Rosevean. We must put off the rest of this 
talk for another day. But you will perse 
vere, dear young lady, will you not? Prom 
ise me that you will persevere, Even if the 
highest peak cannot be attained—we may 
not all reach that height—it is something to 
stand upon -the lower slope, if it is only to 
recognize the greatness of those who are 
above and the depths below—how deep they 
are!—of the world which knows no art, 
Persevere —persevere! I will call again and 
help you, if | may.” He pressed her hand 
warmly, and departed. 

“T really think,” said Zoe, ‘that he be 
lieves you worth teaching, Armorel. I have 
never known him give so much time to any 
one girl before. And if you only knew how 
they flock about him!” 

** Zoe,” said Armorel, without answering 
this remark, ‘“ you have seen all Mr. Feild 
ing’s pictures, have you not?” 

**T believe all.” 

‘Do they all treat the same subject?” 

‘‘Up to the present he has exhibited no- 
thing but sea and coast pieces, headlands, 
low tide on the rocks, and so forth. Always 
with his black-haired girl— something like 
you, but not much more than a child.” 
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‘Did you ever see him actually at work?” 

‘You mean working at an unfinished 
thing? No; never. He cannot endure any 
one in his studio while he is at work.” 

“Did he ever draw anything for you—any 
pen-and-ink sketch—pencil sketch? Have 
you got any of his sketches—rough things?” 

‘*No. Alec has a secretive side to his 
character. It comes out in odd ways. No 
one suspected that he could paint, or even 
draw, until, three or four years ago, he sud- 
denly burst upon us with a finished picture; 
and then it came out that he had been secret- 
ly drawing all his life, and studying serious- 
ly for,years. Where he will break out next 
I don’t know.” 

‘He may break out anywhere,” said Ar- 
morel, ‘‘except upon the fiddle. I think 
that he will never play to us. Yes, Zoe, he 
really is a very, very clever man. He is cer- 
tainly the very cleverest man in all London.” 


- nn 


CHAPTER XIL. 
TO MAKE THAT PROMISE SURE. 

THERE are few instincts and impulses of 
imperfect human nature more deeply rooted 
or more certain to act upon us than the de- 
sire ‘‘ to have it out” with some other human 
creature. Women are especially led or driven 
by this impulse, even among the less highly 
civilized, to the tearing out of nose and ear 
rings. You may hear every day, at all hours, 
in every back street of every city, the ladies 
having it out with each other. In fact, there 
is a perpetual court of Common Pleas being 
held in these streets, without respite of holi- 
day or truce, in which the folk have it out 
with each other, while friends—sympathetic 
friends—stand by and act as judges, jury, 
arbitrators, lawyers, and all. Things are re 
ported, things are said, things are done, a 
personal explanation is absolutely necessary, 
before peace of mind can be restored, or the 
way to future action becomes clearly visible. 
The two parties must have it out. 

In Armorel’s case she found that before 
doing anything she must see that member of 
the conspiracy—if, indeed, there was a con- 
spiracy—who was her own friend; she must 
see Roland. She must know exactly what 
it meant, if only to find out how it could be 
stopped. In plain words, she must have it 
out. Those who obey a natural impulse 
generally believe that they are acting by de 
liberate choice. Thus the doctrine of free- 
will came to be invented; and thus Armorel, 
when she took a cab to the other studio, had 
no idea but that she was acting the most 
original part ever devised for any comedy. 

As before, she found the artist in his dingy 
back room, alone. But the picture was ad 
vancing. When she saw it,a fortnight be- 
fore, it was little more than the ghost of a 
rock, with a spectral sea and a shadowy girl 
beside the sea. Now it was advanced so far 
that one could see the beginnings of a fine 
painting in it. 

Roland stepped forward and greeted his 
old friend. Why—he was already trans 
formed. What had he done to himself? 
The black bar was gone from his forehead; 
his eyes were bright; his cheeks had got 
something of their old color; his hair was 
trimmed, and his dress, as well as his man- 
ner, showed a return to self-respect. 

‘What happy thought brings you here 
again, Armorel ?” he asked, with the famil- 
jarity of an old friend. 

‘T came to see you at work. Last time I 
came only to see you. Is it permitted?” 

‘Behold me! I am at work. See my 
picture—all there is of it.” 

Armorel looked at it long and carefully 
Then she murmured, unintelligibly: ‘‘ Yes, 
of course. But there never could have been 
any doubt.” She turned to the artist a face 
full of encouragement. ‘* What did I proph 
esy for you, Roland? That you should be 
come a great painter? Well, my prophecy 
will come true.” 

“T hope, but I fear. 
world again.” 

‘“Not quite. Because you have never 
ceased to work. You hand is firmer and 
your eye is truer now than it was four years 
ago, when you—ceased to exhibit. But you 
have never ceased to work. So that you go 
back to the world with better things.” 

‘They refused to buy my things before.” 

“They will not refuse now. Nay, I am 


Iam beginning the 


certain, Don’t think of money, my old 
friend: you must not—you shall not think of 
money. Think of nothing but your work 


and your name. What ought to be done to 
aman who should forget his name? He de 
serves to be deprived of his genius, and to be 
cast out among the stupid. But you, Roland, 
you were always keen for distinction—were 
you not?” 

He made no reply. 

‘How well I know the place,” she said, 
standing before the picture. ‘‘It is the nar- 
row channel between Round Island and Cam- 
her Rock. Oh, the dear, terrible place! 
When you and I were there, you remember, 
Roland, the water was smooth, and the sea 
birds were flying quictly. I have seen them 
driven by the wind off the island, and beat- 
ing up against it like a sailing ship. But in 
September there are no puffins. And I have 
seen the water racing and roaring through 
the channel, dashing up the black sides of 
the rocks, while we lay off, afraid to venture 
near. It was low tide when you made your 
sketch. I remember the long, yellow frin- 
ging sea-weed hanging from the rock six feet 
deep. And there is your girl sitting in the 
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boat. Oh! Iremember her very well. What 
a happy time she had while you were with 
her, Roland! You were the very first person 
to show her something of the outer world. 
It seemed when you were gone as if you had 
taken that girl and planted her on a high 
rock, so that she could see right across the 
water to the world of men and Art. You al- 
ways keep this girl in your pictures?” 

‘* Always in these pictures of coast and 
rock.” 

‘Roland, I want you to make a change. 
Do not paint the girl of sixteen in this pic- 
ture. Let me be your model instead. Put 
me into the picture. It is my fancy. Will 
you let me sit for you again?” 

‘*Surely, Armorel, if I may. It will be— 
oh, but you cannot, you must not come to 
this den of a place.” 

‘Indeed I think it is not a nice place at 
all. But I shall stipulate that you take an- 
other and a more decent studio immediately. 
Will you do this?” 

“T will do anything—anything that you 
command.” 

‘You know what I want. 
my old friend, 
ready.” 

‘I know—I know. But whether he ever 
can come back again I know not. A shade 

spectre of him, perhaps, or himself, be- 
smirched and smudged, Armorel—dragged 
through the mud.” 

“‘IT can wait for him. You will take a 
studio, and I will come and sit to you. I 
may bring my little friend Effie Wilmot with 
me? That is agreed, then? You will go, 
sir, this very morning and find a studio. 
Have you gone back to your club and to 
your old friends?” 

*“No. I shall go back to them when I 
have got work to show. Not before.” 

‘I think you should go back as soon as 
you have taken your new studio. It will be 
safer and better. You have been too much 
alone. And there is another thing—a very 
important thing—the other night you made 
me a promise. You tore up something that 
looked like a check. And you assured me 
that this meant nothing less than a return to 
the old paths.” 

‘When I tore up that accursed check, Ar- 
morel, I became a free man.” 

‘*So I understood. But when one talks 
of free men one implies the existence of the 
master or owner of men who are not free. 
Have you signified to that master or owner 
your intention to be his bondman no lon- 
ger?” 

“No; I have not.” 

‘*This man, Roland’—she laid her hand 
on his—‘‘tell me frankly, has he any hold 
upon you?” 

‘ None.” 

Can he injure you in ‘any way? Can he 
revenge himself upon you? Is there any old 
folly or past wickedness that he can bring 
up against you?” 

“None. I have to begin the world again; 
that is the outside mischief.” 

‘All your pictures you have sold to this 
man, Roland, with me in every one?” 

‘Yes, all. Spare me, Armorel! With 
you in every one. Forgive me, if you can!” 

‘I understand now, my poor friend, why 
you were so cast down and ashamed. What! 
You sold your genius—your holy, sacred 
genius—the spirit that is within you! You 
flung yourself away—your name, which is 
yourself—you became nothing, while this 
man pretends that the pictures—yours—were 
his! He puts his name to them, not your 
own—he shows them to his friends in the 
room that he calls his studio—he sends them 
to the exhibition as his own—and yet you 
have been able to Jive! Oh, how could you! 
—how could you! Oh! was shameful— 
shameful—shameful! How could you, Ro 
land? Oh, my master! I have loaded you 
with honor—oh, how could you?—how could 
you?” 

The vehemence of her indignation soon 
revived the old shame. Roland hung his 
head. 

‘How could I?” he repeated. ‘‘ Yes, say 
it again—ask the question a thousand times 
—how could I?” 

‘Forgive me, Roland! Ihave been think- 
ing about it continually. It is a thing so 
dreadful, and yesterday something—an un- 
expected something—brought it back to my 








The return of 
He is on his way back al- 


mind—and—and made me understand more 
what it meant. And, oh, Roland, how could 
you? 1 thought, before, that you had only 


idled and trifled away your time; 
know. And = again — again - 
could you?” 

‘It is no excuse, but it is an explanation 
—I do not defend myself. Not the least in 
the world—but.... Armorel, I was starving.” 

** Starving?” 

“I could not sell my pictures. No one 
wanted them. The dealers would give me 
nothing but a few shillings apiece for them. 
I was penniless and I was in debt. And I 
loved the luxurious life. I tried for employ- 
ment on the magazines and papers, but with- 
out success. In truth, I knew not where to 
look for the next week’s rent and the next 
week’s meals. I was a failure, and I was 
penniless. Do you ask more?” 

‘Then the man came.” 

‘He came—my name was worth nothing 
—he asked me to suppress it. My work, 
which no one would buy, he offered to buy 
for what seemed, in my poverty, substantial 
prices if I would let him cali it his own. 
What was the bargain? A life of ease 
against the bare chance of a name with the 


but now [ 
— again — how 


certainty of hard times. 
that I accepted.” 

“You accepted. Yes.... But you might 
have given it up at any moment.” 

‘To be plunged back again into the pen- 
niless state. For the life of ease, mark you, 
brought no ease but a bare subsistence. Only 
quite lately, terrified by the success of the 
lastepicture, my employer has offered to give 
me two-thirds of all he gets. The check you 
saw me tear up and burn was the first con- 
siderable sum I have ever received. It is 
gone, and I am penniless again.” 

‘* And now that you are penniless?” 

‘** Now I shall pawn my watch and chain 
and everything else. I shall finish this pic- 
ture, and I will sell it for what the dealers 
will give me for it. Too late this year for 
exhibition. And so—we shall see. If the 
worst comes, I can carry a pair of boards up 
and down Piccadilly, opposite to the Royal 
Academy, and dream of the artistic life that 
once I hoped would be my own.” 

‘You will do better than that, Roland,” 
said Armorel, moved to tears. ‘‘Oh! you 
will make a great name yet. But this man 
—don’t tell me his name. Roland, promise 
me, please, not to tell me his name. I want 
you—jugt now—to think that it is your own 
secret—to yourself. If I should find it out 
by accident, that would be—just now—my 
secret—to myself. This man—you have not 
yet broken with him?’ 

‘* Not yet.’ 

‘Will you go to him and tell him that it 
is all over? Or will you write to him?” 

‘I thought that I would wait, and let him 
come to me.” 

‘i would not, if I were you. I would 
write and tell him at once, and plainly. Sit 
down, Roland, and write now —at once— 
without delay. There you will feel happier.” 

‘**T will do what you command me,” he 
replied, meekly. He had, indeed, resolved 
with all his might and main that the rup- 
ture should be made, but as yet he had not 
made it. 

Get paper, then, and write.” 

He obeyed, and sat down. 

I say ?” he asked. 

‘“Write: ‘After four years of slavery, I 
mean to become a man once more. Our 
compact is over. You shall no longer put 
your name to my works, and I will no longer 
share in the infamy of this fraud. Find, if 
you can, some other starving painter, and 

(Continued on page ° 


I was so desperate 
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FRENCH WASHER-WOMEN. 
See illustration on double page. 


i gers cheerful workers have brought 
their linen to the river, and are engaging 
in their hard and monotonous toil with the 
activity, grace, and courage of their race. 
That it is out-door work, with the swirl of 
the river over the rocks, the rush of the 
waves, the song of birds, and the caress of 
the winds, makes it more picturesque as 
well as less exhausting than the same kind 
of labor in a steam-heated laundry, with sta- 
tionary tubs and modern conveniences. Per- 
haps the picture will suggest a similar in- 
dustry described, as few have the art to do, 
by Lafeadio Hearn in Two Years in the 
French West Indies. 

Mr. Hearn dips his pen into the rainbow, 
and weaves the sunshine into his pages at his 
pleasure, but these Martinique sketches have 
in them the pathos of a great pity. In all 
labor there is sorrow; in every primitive pea- 
sant life there is a hand-to-hand conflict for 
daily bread. The artist indicates it in this 
picture of the washer-women by the river 
side. 


Parasols. 


e¢ illustrations on pag 





Tur parasol Fig. 1 is of red satin snrah lined with 
white, the red being almost completely veiled with 
white lace; every second gore is covered with pleated 
sprigged tulle, and the intermediate one is border 
with deep pointed lace, The handle is of ivory inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. The parasol Fig. 2 is of white 
net over white silk; along the middle of each gore is 
a band of insertion of e mbroidery on white silk muslin. 
The metal handle is ornamented with a ribbon bow. 


Flowers for Summer Hats. 
See illustration on page 345. 


Tue new flowers for summer hats are either arranged 
in the form of posies, some in clusters of loose long- 
stemmed blossoms, others in compact bunches, or they 
are twined into formal wreaths and garlands. Among 
the specimens here illustrated is a pompon of violets 
attached to along mossy stem, designed for trimming 
1 toque. A long-stemmed bunch of yellow blossoms 
is grouped with some glossy and some velvety leaves. 
garland to be laid 6n the brim of a large round hat, 
with a hanging end at the back, is composed of large 
Marguerites and leaves. A diadem for a bonnet front 
is a balf wreath of small blossoms with a large double 
flower at the centre. The small round wreath is in- 
tended for the side crown of a bonnet 





Breakfast Caps. 
See illustrations on page 345. 


In both these caps the white lace which sometimes 
proves trying to the complexion is separated from the 
face by an intermediate arrangement of ribbon of some 
becoming color. The frame of the cap Fig. 1 is cov- 
ered with ribbon bands, a broché ribbon between two 
rose-colored velvet ribbons. A bow of the pink velvet 
ribbon is at the front, and behind it on the crown a 
frill of wide white lace. In Fig. 2 a series of cardinal 
ribbon loops is placed to droop from the crown down 
over the front, held in place by a gilt — or fillet 
which crosses over them. A fall of white lace forms 
the crown. 

Spring Costumes. 


See illustration on page 345, 


Tur promenade toilette illustrated is of oak brown 
wool and darker velvet. It is in redingote style, the 
redingote opening at the front on a skirt front of vel- 
vet, a varrow margin of which also shows at the foot, 




























































































One side 


and having velvet sleeves and a border. 
ec, t g balance 


the bodice is dr 
velvet revers on th 
A lilac cashmere 
folds in the front of the 
pleats otherwise and dr 
full bodice has ivandyked coila 
menterie, bracelets, and wrist trin rs to match on 
the sleeves, and a chatelaine d ornament of the 
passementeric with pendants on the side of the irt 
The princesse gown illustrated is of gray es 
hair, with embroidered edges. The bodice 
down the front and back, and 
the sides, displaying 
The fastening is studion 
hooked down the middle ks cove red b 
the plastron, which laps un . r the left front. 






















PEONIES. 


See illustration on front page. 
\ THAT a glowing, riotous luxuriance of 
posal what satiny smoothness of tex- 
ture, there is in a peony!—a tlower which 
makes itself at home in a poor man’s garden, 
and does not disdain the neighbors it finds 
in a palace. The painter of flowers always 
has nature’s opulence to draw upon for sub 
jects, but the peonies here, are, after all, only 
an incident in the composition, the girl who 
holds them being herself as interesting a 
study as the peonies themselves. Did she 
gather them, or are they a tribute of love? 
What does her inscrutable face tell of the 
secrets of her heart? 


ANSWERS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 








New Hampsuire.—Get black mohair and make with 
a straight skirt and jacket-bodice, wit! <i vest and 
a plastron of silk of becoming color below the throat. 

Supsoriper Inquit ft ety of Decors € 
material, or a substitute lo transfer the 


pertorate it by hand, or, if that is too 
» it perforated at an embroide 
ment; through the perforati dust a bla 
which is sold for the pur} > i then isten this 
outline with a warm tracing iron. Another method is 
by using the transfer-paper sold in art stores, I 
the transfer-paper between e design and the mate- 
ind trace the design firmly with a rather blant 

i crochet-needi for instance, 





establish 


e powde 














¥ O_p Sunsoriser. 1 open jackets have a full 
Louis Quinze blon lawn, with embroidered 
collar and cuffs ton. To transfer embroidery 








patterns on linen, see answer above to ** A Subser 
V. C.—After the rt r 

th »wer edge of the 

the edge of the founda 1, 

L. E. H.—The white on your nails are proba- 
bly caused by slight bruises. Rub them with pow- 
dered pumice. 

Marou Hane.—Use the twilled sample, which is the 
plain damask now fashionable for table-cloths. Put 
the monogram in a corner next the border. 

Country MemBen.—Have a shirt-waist with yoke 





and full sleeves, and a straight full skirt for a boating 








.. C.—For girls’ dresses r 
othes read Bazar 

lothes, use merino 
drawers in summer, and for greater wan 
breeches of the wool goods of the k 

A Sunsoemer.—For adv about the position you 

are in search of, you might address the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Woman’s Exchange of 


New York, and of other cities as well 
Honrensi 
breast upw ird, 


smothered chicket 


a shallow baking-pan : 


£-l 


‘o cook * 














butter, and drec with salt and pepp 

a cup of water, and cover closely to ke t 

bake in a hot oven for half an hours baste fre 

then turn the chicken, baste it well inside, 

till tender. Thicken the gravy, add some 7 

pour it over the chicken. For the littie girl 

costume, have a bright red cashmere or Chinas 

with low round gathered waist, white surah g 

and sleeves, and a little Figaro jacket of black velvet 

Black silk stockings and low red shoes 
Hazei.—Trim your wool dress with brown velve 

ribbon, and have leg-of-mutton sle 

bright red, and dark bine should be beco 
Otp Reaper.—Your gray wool is a 

Make it like the first design on page 273 of Baz 
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5, using silk for sleeves ind velvet ribbon on the front 
of waist. 

Frances K. D.—Wear tan undressed kid slippers 
with tan stockings. 

















Joserpnine.—Make a cream satin weddir 
dress by the design in Bazar Combine bre 
cade with your gray silk us sleeves and vest in a point- 

ice g raped skirt. 

Vi INIA Do not begin to dress in * elderly styles 
atthirty. Write an acknowledg e invitation 
i rows of ribbon and a plain surah sash 

Greetan.—Make your Cheviot with a 
»ypening over a folded vest of blue surah, 

E ish skirt. Yourcoatis suitable. See blonse-waist- 


illustrated in Bazar No. 17. 
Suytuir.—For a spring dress have Henrietta cloth 
trimmed with crape. Nuns’ veiling with hem-stitched 
border will make your s immer chure h dress, 
black and white ginghams by hints in Bazar Ne 
Your silk is suitable fora mourning dress. Hooks and 
eyes are most used Tucked waists are still worn 

ArnpEntT Apminer.—The tea gown is suitable. 
will prefer to fee the ser 
make a long visit. The iir is worn low wit! 
net, and half high for dress. Youn must use your ov 
judgment about the other matters, 

Doroas.—Use China silk with Valenciennes inser- 
tion in the skirt, and lace to match as a ruffle at th 
low throat of the pointed bodice 

Marcarer B.—Have a nearly straight skirt with the 
border at the foot. Make the bodice like that of the 
promenade dress on page 273 of Bazar No. 15, using 
wool for the sleeves. 
best for the second dress. 
gingham for 

Youna Matron.—Combine black lace with your silk 
as a lapped vest and skirt front, putting pink crépe de 
Chine in the V at the throat, and using very narrow 
jet g rimp as trim: ming ‘ 

Manrt.—Read answer above to “Young Matron.” 
Middle forms of lace would renew the back. Do not 
pad sleeves. Tack the full outside sleeves high at top 
on a fitted lining. 

Mrs. D. D. C.—A yoke, sleeves, and pointed belt of 
brown velvet will be handsome for the lustrous dress. 
The English skirt is worn with jacket-waists, 

EK. D.—The table centre to which you refer is made, 
as stated in Bazar No. 12, of a yard and a half of bolt- 
ing-cloth. The whole width of the material is used, 
the selvage forming the edge upon which the trimming 
is laid. The bolting-cloth used is abont five-eighths of 
a yard wide. It will be perfectly proper to put the 
mirror pls aque and cnt-glass bowl on this table centre, 
but other table articles, except perhaps small dishes of 
Olives, radishes, or bonbons, woul 1 look better placed 
beyond it. There is no objection to the arrangement at 
Other meals; but the centre described is intended par- 
ticularly for dinner, unless a mid-day dinner is the fam- 
ily custom, and tea becomes the evening occasion. It 
should be placed lengthwise, never crosswise, unless 
it is a perfect square, when it may then be laid on dia- 
mond fashion with very good effect. Sometimes two 
long and narrow strips exactly alike are put on like 
the letter X, with flower or fruit dish placed on the 
intersection. The table centre you have would be 
snitable at any meal. 








vants at a house w 














ck net over satin surah is 
Get wide striped or plaid 
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THE ALLY. 
BY FRANCIS DOVERIDGE. 
4 
5 igh IRT, that old-fashioned part that 
> 


looks on the bay, would have been 
scarcely known to Newport the new-fashion- 
ed, that flaunts itself in many-colored tiles 
and shingles in the face of the sea, had not 
the new-fashioned world so often sought out 
Mrs. Reed there, who loved the blue waters 
of the bay as she looked at them through the 
gnarled boughs of the beautiful old orchard 
that bordered her lawn like an embroidery 
on a green velvet garment. She loved the 
bay and the orchard and the old colonial 
house, with its high columns reaching up all 
the way past the upper stories to the roof, 
and she loved the garden that lay between 
the house and the gate, and was always 
abloom with the flowers of the season, for 
about this place of hers clustered all the 
sweetest memories of her youth. She had 
scarcely waked to womanhood when she 
came there for the first time—as a bride. 
This old place, even then very old-fashioned, 
along with a handsome fortune and a re- 
markable beauty, were the inheritance of 
which young Barton Reed found himself 
possessed at the age of twenty-one, and it was 
without surprise, but with that simplicity 
with which children accept the phenomena 
of nature, that he found these good things 
made valuable by the perfect love of his 
young wife. 

The wise said, after his sudden death, that 
it was no wonder that such perfect happiness 
lasted but two years. He had been thrown 
from his horse while riding with his wife, 
and it was perhaps from this sense of her 
happiness having been so complete that no 
one spoke of Mrs. Reed’s marrying again, 
though she was still young and very charm- 
ing, and, moreover, extremely accomplish- 
ed; for in her brave endeavor to beat back 
her sorrow by filling her life with endless in- 
dustry, she had found, in place of the thought- 
Jess happiness that had been her glad posses- 
sion, a restless and rapidly developing intel- 
lect, and she had begun to realize that she 
had grown beyond that life that was still so 
dear to her into a hopeless solitude, for Bar- 
ton Reed would never have followed her 
there; but there no one else could ever come 
—no, not even her little daughter, to whom 
she seemed to devote her life 


Il. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Julia,” cried 
a tall, fashionably dressed girl, tripping into 
Mrs. Reed's parlor, and stopping behind her 
chair to bend over and lightly kiss her cheek. 
‘*You didn’t know I'd got back, did you?” 
she said, seating herself. 

‘No; [thought you were in Washington.” 

‘‘IT was. I had a splendid time, but I can’t 
tell you about itnow. I came for a purpose. 
I don’t know how to begin. Is Jessie out?” 

“She is playing tennis with the Parker 
children.” 

‘* All the better. I’ve some hope of your 
attention. What are these books you are so 
busy with, my intellectual cousin?” 

‘“What is this mystery you are so busy 
with, Agnes? I could almost think you had 
come to tell me that you are engaged.” 

‘Oh, Julia, that unsympathetic smile! I 
know you wanted to say, ‘ Have you come to 
tell me that you are engaged again?’ I 
might have come to tell you so had I wished, 
but 1 have not; and yet what 1 wish to talk 
to you about refers to the one man I ever 
cared for.” 

«Come, come, Agnes, be reverent. You 
never cared for any man; but I suppose you 
mean your artiat—Mr. Dorset. Still, my dear 
girl, I say you know no more of love than 
the man in the moon.” 

“And I still answer you, Julia, that I al- 
ways loved Richard Dorset, and would have 
married him had he not been so ridiculously 
poor. I heard news of him im Washington 
that completely upset me. I heard it froma 
stranger. He's had money left him in the 
most unexpected manner, and he’s coming to 
Newport to paint Lina Farley’s portrait be- 
fore going abroad to live—to stay, do you 
understand, irrevocably. I said to myself: ‘I 
will go home directly. I will see my cousin 
Julia. 1 will make a clean breast of it, and 
if she can’t help me, no one can.’” 

‘*My dear Agnes, how can I help you? 
What do you want to do?” 

“To go to Europe as Richard Dorset’s 
wife.” 

‘Your frankness is admirable, Agnes.” 

‘“You are sarcastic because you don’t be- 
lieve I care. My speaking to you is proof 





that Ido. His coming here is proof that he 
does. Why isn’t he married if he doesn’t?” 


‘* Perhaps you destroyed his confidence in 
women.” 

‘*Pshaw! he has faith enough for an army 
of martyrs. You don’t know him.” 

“No; I was abroad that year.” 

‘*Well, if I hadn’t confidence in you, 
Julia, I shouldn’t ask you to help me, for 
he’s the most charming being that ever was.” 

‘Tt would be more prudent to say he used 
to be. People change in eight years.” 

‘Do you insinuate that I have changed?” 

**You know I think you handsomer now 
than you ever were. For the rest, I don’t 
pretend to judge; but eight years may make 
a man unrecognizable.” 

“If there’s enough unchanged just to 
know Richard Dorset by, that little is better 
than the sum of other men. It’s true—it’s 
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true I never meant to marry him; but, Julia, 
it’s also true that I broke off my engagement 
in terror lest I should marry him after all. 
Yes, you're shocked and horrified, and you 
can’t understand, and you don’t believe I 
suffered. lam not, like you, able to turn my 
hand to all the arts and sciences, and earn 
my bread in default of his having none to 
give me. Why should I have hung myself 
like a millstone about his neck to drown him 
at the beginning of his career? His success 
is my acquittal.” 

“It’s a very unromantic affair,” said Mrs. 
Reed, ‘‘and I don’t like having anything to 
do with it. I don’t know in the least what 
you want me to do. My dear Agnes, aban- 
don all thought of him. He is not the same 
person that he was. It seems to me ex- 
tremely indelicate of you to make any move 
in the matter. It’s a law as old as the hu- 
man race that the man should be the wooer.” 

** And he shall be, if you will give him the 
opportunity. It is no indelicacy on my part 
for you to invite him to your house. You 
can think it over, and have it on your con- 
science if you refuse me. I’m told he'll be 
here in six weeks. It is now the 18th of 
May. I know you always thought me a 
heartless wretch, but I can only say that I 
loved him so much that I hadn't the strength 
of mind to make him go away, and when he 
asked me to marry him, he seemed to take 
my tears fora consent. I never said yes nor 
no, and so it became an engagement from 
my not denying it. But I could not marry 
him; I loved him too well. You have been 
guarded and shielded from all knowledge 
of poverty, no wonder that you don’t un- 
derstand. No wonder that I did see, that I 
thought and understood, from an early age. 
Did I observe that when two poor young 
people loved each other they wandered gay- 
ly hand in hand through daisy-covered fields, 
and lived on the wild berries they plucked 
as they passed, and remained ever young 
and beautiful and hopeful? That is poetry, 
not life. I observed nothing of the kind. 
I'm not thinking, Julia, of those two people 
we both know—those Henleys—who married 
each other with their talents for capital, and 
worked happily together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, and retired on their gains. I am think- 
ing of the usual marriages of that kind, and 
I saw that mostly such marriages were reck- 
less and selfish. I saw people who had sow- 
ed in love, reap in hate. 1 saw people one 
by one bury their hopes and their youth. It 
seemed to me like a mutual murder.” 

‘* Agnes, are you turning preacher?” 

‘* You know perfectly well,” the girl went 
on, ‘‘that I am no such woman as that Mrs. 
Henley; that the man who marries me must 
support me. I have no craft, no talents. I 
knew perfectly well that Richard Dorset 
thought he would be marrying the graceful, 
the elegant, the gay, the laughing Agnes Bur- 
rall. I told him that he would hate me if I 
went about with old gowns patched at the 
elbows and shining at the seams, and that 
care and anxiety would make me dull, and 
if I found that I bored him, it would kill me. 
I told him that artists ought to marry rich 
women and have beautiful things about 
them, and he laughed, and said he should 
when he married me, and then he used to 
talk to me about his hopes and ambitions, 
and I used to feel as if I lived in another 
world. That’s where I wasn’t fitted for 
him; but he never took me seriously, and the 
end came in the way I'll tell you.” 

Mrs. Reed had drawn nearer to Agnes, and 
now took her hand in hers. Agnes went on, 
speaking rapidly: ‘‘He had some friends 
named Tracey, that lived in New York. The 
man was a painter of landscapes. Richard 


thought him an unappreciated genius. Tra- 
cey’s wife was a genius too, I believe. Rich- 
ard was always talking about them. I think 


he thought of them as a sort of example, and 
would have been satisfied for us to live like 
them. Once papa took me to New York fora 
few days, and I went with Richard to see these 
people. She was a pretty woman, with fine 
eyes, and a scant blue gown altogether too 
classic for my depraved taste. They lived 
in a studio and one little room opening out 
of it. In one corner, back of a screen that I 
accidentally peeped behind, was a little kero- 
sene stove. My heart sank into my shoes. I 
could hardly see the landscape on the easel, 
which Richard was extolling. Yet these 
two people seemed happy. ‘Oh, what a 
dreadful place to live in!’ said I, when we 
went away. ‘Why take such a Philistine 
view ?’ said he. ‘Didn’t you see how well 
that room was arranged?’ ‘I did not,’ said I. 
‘I saw the kerosene stove behind the screen.’ 
‘If you'd looked intelligently,’ he said, 
‘you'd have seen those beautiful casts of the 
Parthenon frieze arranged in a straight line 
over the piano, and that composition of old 
musical instruments in the corner. You 
would have seen that there was nothing in 
the room that was bad.’ ‘ But the kerosene 
stove,’ I wickedly put in. ‘And that every- 
thing, including the books in those low book- 
shelves in the corner, indicated people of cul- 
tivation,’ he went on, pretending not to hear 
me. It was nearer a quarrel than we had 
ever come. The only trouble was that he 
was angry and I was only sorry. I said to 
myself, ‘Now is my time!’ I said to him: 
‘I am just such a Philistine, Richard, as to 
be determined never to live like that, and 
don’t burden yourself with me any more. 
It’s over between us now, and you'll thank 
me some day.’ Iran into the hotel; we were 
oe atthe door. I would not see him again. 
never have seen him:siuce that day.” 


‘* Relations with people are very difficult,” 
said Mrs. Reed, ‘‘and I don’t pretend, my 
dear girl, to judge yours with Mr. Dorset. 
I don’t know whether I think your constan- 
cy or your inconstancy the more remarkable. 
The chiefest wonder is that you should ex- 
pect any man to understand your treating 
him as you did.” 

‘‘T expect nothing, my dear. I only want 
to see.” She rose and threw her arms round 
Mrs. Reed’s neck, and ran out of the room. 

‘* Won't you stay to dinner?” 

‘**No,” Agnes called from the piazza. ‘‘T’ll 
come in again in the morning.” 

And in the morning Agnes came and 
seated herself on a footstool near her cousin, 
and began without prelude: ‘‘He used to 
notice everything about my dress. Really, 
some colors I have never been able to wear 
since, because he used to hate them on me.” 

Green could not have been one of these 
colors, for at the first of the séries of enter- 
tainments given by Mrs. Reed, which was an 
archery party, Agnes wore a charming cos- 
tume of green silk—her cousin’s gift. 

““You have made me so fine,” she said to 
her, ‘‘ that I expected you to surprise us with 
something new; but you are always elegant.” 

‘*T thought this old gown would do,” said 
Mrs. Reed. ‘‘Iamnotgoingtoshoot. Here 
comes Jessie. Isn't she sweet?” 

A very childish girl of thirteen, with two 
long braids of fair hair,came running from the 
house. She held a long bow and had a quiv- 
erofarrows, ‘ Oh, Cousin Aggie!’ she cried. 
‘See! we are twins. Mamma has dressed me 
just like you. Isn’titalllovely? We've got 
a prize for the winner. Oh, I hope it will 
be you! I mustn't tell you what it is.” 

The guests began to arrive, and when it 
was four o'clock, the shooting began. Ata 
quarter of five came Mrs. Farley and Dorset. 
Mrs. Reed went forward to meet them, and 
after the necessary introductions, brought 
them to the marble seat, where they sat down 
with her. After a few minutes, some gentle- 
men invited Mrs. Farley to take a nearer 
view of the archers, and Dorset remained 
with Mrs. Reed. 

He looked older and more worn than she 
expected, but she soon found that inevitable 
youth in his eyes that is always the condi- 
tion of the artistic temperament. He had so 
fine a figure, though rather slight, that his 
clothes easily looked elegant; though Mrs. 
Reed could see that he was less carefully 
dressed than the other men in her company, 
she said to herself that he made the best ap- 
pearance of them all, and that Agnes had 
good taste. 

‘*You have been in Newport before,” she 
said. 

‘**T return after a long absence,” Dorset an- 
swered; ‘‘ but I suppose that Newport knows 
every one’s history, even that of so unimpor- 
tant a person as I.” 

‘“‘T know no histories,” said Mrs. Reed, 
kindly. ‘‘I live a great deal out of the world 
in this old-fashioned corner. I am just be- 
ginning to look out a little, to prepare the way 
for my little girl.” 

At this moment Agnes stepped out of a 
group of waiting, watching archers, and 
standing up straight and slim in her green 
dress against the charming background of 
the orchard and the bay, raised her bow and 
took aim. 

Mrs. Reed saw her glance up at the white 
marble seat. She saw that the girl was pale, 
but held her bow steadily. A moment of 
suspense—a shout of applause. Mrs. Reed’s 
delicacy overcame her curiosity. She had 
not looked at Dorset since Agnes stood up. 
Now she dropped her eyes into her lap, and 
appeared to arrange a bow on her dress. An- 
other round of applause made her look at 
Agnes again. Agnes stood this time with 
her face turned away. She was feeling for 
a third arrow in her quiver. She moved 
forward a step or two, and took aim again. 
There was another tumult of applause. Jes- 
sie came running to her mother with flushed 
cheeks, 

‘‘Cousin Aggie made the bull’s-eye three 
times, mamma—three timesrunning! I guess 
she'll get the prize,” whispered Jessie, and 
was off again like a little Atalanta. 

‘* What a lovely child, and what a beauti- 
ful runner!” said Dorset. 

‘*She seems like a child, yet she is thir- 
teen,” said Mrs. Reed, meeting Dorset’s eyes 
with a look so sympathetic that he felt dis- 
posed to tell her hisentire history. He wished 
that he could appeal to her sympathy by some 
sorrow for which she should console him; 
even to tell her of the chagrin he felt at see- 
ing Agnes in such a gay attitude. 

‘*T used to know your cousin very well,” 
he said. 

‘*T have heard her speak of you. She seems 
to cherish a great friendship and admiration 
for you,” said Mrs. Reed, with gentle tact. 

Dorset said nothing for a while. Then, 
** She is still very handsome.” 

‘She has developed into a very handsome 
woman, I think,” said Mrs. Reed, with mild 
correction. 

Dorset smiled. ‘‘ Since she is so kind as 
to count me yet among her friends, I will go 
and speak with her, if you think that she will 
remember me,” and he rose. ‘‘ Might I ask 
you to introduce me?” 

At this moment some late comers absorbed 
the attention of the hostess, and Dorset was 
obliged to go alone. 

‘He cares no more for her,” thought Mrs. 
Reed. ‘‘ Still very handsome!” She herself 
was six years older than her cousin. 

Agnes sat by one of the little tables in the 
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orchard, pouring a cup of tea for a gentleman 
who had just been presented to her. His 
name was Hastings MacVickar. He sat op- 
posite to her, keeping his eyes upon her in 
a respectful but absorbed manner, allowing 
the other men who stood about the little table 
to compliment the skilful archer. He was a 
small, very handsome man, of a hopelessly 
sophistical nature, but a great favorite with 
women for his many accomplishments, and 
his freedom from the unpardonable sin of 
personal vanity. 

Upon this group came Dorset, his hat in 
his hand, bowing, and with a slight hesita- 
tion rather than embarrassment in his man- 
ner. He had not yet spoken, when Agnes 
rose, very pale, and put her pretty ungloved 
hand into his, and turning to the others, she 
said: ‘‘ Do you know Mr. Dorset? He is an 
old friend of ours”; and she withdrew her 
cold, trembling hand, over which Dorset was 
still wondering, and she sat down again and 
began to pour out a cup of tea. 

‘** Does Mr. Dorset take it strong, or a mere 
drawing in water-colors?” said a wit behind 
her chair. 

And every one tried to say something ban- 
tering and amusing but Agnes, who made 
Dorset’s tea in silence, and handed it to him 
with a very pretty attempt at a smile. She 
had remembered all these years how he took 
his tea. Now, called by Jessie, she picked 
up her bow, and went to take her next turn. 
Dorset, with all the others, went to see her 
shoot. He thought her very handsome in 
her beautiful costume. He noticed that she 
had gained in grace and elegance quite as 
much as she had lost in girlish freshness. Yet 
he noticed it all rather coolly; indeed, with 
a sense of irritation, though he said to him- 
self that he wondered that he had ever been 
so unhappy about her, and that to see her 
like this and feel free was almost happiness. 
When she had made her three shots, one of 
which was a bull’s-eye, he went and spoke to 
her, and they strolled about together; and he 
talked easily, like an old friend, telling her a 
little superficially of his life for the past sev- 
eral years, and the details of the story of the 
little fortune that had been Jeft to him, and 
his plans of study abroad. He had a strange 
sense of freedom and elation. 

Jessie came searching for Agnes, flushed 
with triumph for her favorite, who had won 
the prize, and drew her by the hand toward 
the group that stood about Mrs. Reed and the 
score-taker, unable to suppress delighted 
laughter when Mrs. Reed presented her with 
a gold hair-pin, in shape like an arrow, the 
feathers represented by brilliants, 

‘*Lam hardly tall enough to place it,” said 
Mrs. Reed. ‘* Perhaps Miss Burrall will per- 
mit one of the gentlemen to put it in for 
her,” 

Agnes turned very gracefully to Mr. Mac 
Vickar. ‘‘I am told,” she said, placing the 
shining bauble in his hand, ‘‘ that no one has 
better taste in arrangement than Mr. Mac- 
Vickar.” She afterward went into the house 
on his arm, to open the dance that was to 
precede the supper. 


Mrs. Reed and Agnes stood alone by the 
open window in the parlor when the guests 
had gone and the lights had been put out. 

‘** You always do such things to perfection, 
Julia. I’ve had a perfectly lovely time,” said 
Agnes, and inconsequently burst into tears 

Dorset, although it was late when he left 
Mrs. Reed’s, took a long walk down by the 
sea in company with his cigar. His sense of 
elation had left him. Every recollection of 
the afternoon annoyed him. The triumphant 
attitude of Agnes, the incident of the dia- 
mond pin, the impression of Agnes laughing 
and dancing — nothing pleased him to re- 
member but the sympathetic personality of 
Mrs. Reed. He thought that he would some 
day confide in her, and tell her that it pained 
him to meet her cousin. Oh, but what folly! 
Already he had laughed at himself, thrown 
his cigar into the sea, and walked rapidly 
back to Mrs. Farley’s house; and when a 
day or two later he found himself at Mrs. 
Reed’s door, he fancied himself in a more 
rational mood. 

There was the sound of a piano and violin 
andavoice. The song was Brahm’s ‘‘ Angel 
Serenade.” With its violin accompaniment, 
this exquisite song would have been beauti- 
ful with even a less sympathetic voice than 
Mrs. Reed’s. When the song was over, Dor- 
set did not move, but stood where he was till 
he was nearly stumbled over by a foreign- 
looking man with a violin-case in his hand. 
It was Jessie’s music teacher, who, according 
to his babit, had finished his morning lesson 
by accompanying Mrs. Reed inasong. Dor- 
set presented himself at the entrance of the 
parlor. 

‘*T overheard your song, I must confess, 
Mrs. Reed.” 

“You don’t like my singing. It is not 
classical,” said the hostess, laughing. 

‘* After all, we are fools of nature,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I was very much moved. You 
do everything, do you not? I hear that you 
paint very well.” 

“Please don’t laugh at me, Mr. Dorset.” 

‘*] have heard it from your cousin.” He 
seemed possessed to speak of her. 

‘‘Agnes? Oh, from Agnes! Any one who 
is so fortunate as to have her friendship will 
never lose a grace at her hands.” 

‘Your rooms are perfectly delightful,” 
said Dorset. ‘I am glad to see them with- 
out their being filled with people. The tone 
of color is so distinguished.” 

** After ali,” she said, ‘‘they are so easily 
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surpassed by many rooms we have both seen 
in Europe.” 
* Palaces?” 

‘‘No; simple private houses.” 

a. know very little about them,” he said. 
‘‘T thought you meant great palaces that one 
never thinks of living in—like the Louvre, 
Fontainebleau, and C hantilly, or the Pitti 
Palace.” 

‘*T should think perfectly well of living 
in the Louvre,” she said, ‘‘and certainly in 
Fontainebleau.” 

‘* How immensely amusing! What an im- 
agination! I believe all American women 
love European life. Men do not.” 

‘*T did not like it much,” she said; ‘‘ but 
I think I should if 1 were happy there.” 
She stopped, feeling almost as if she had been 
betrayed into a confidence, and colored a 
little. 

Dorset thought her the most enchantingly 
young person he had ever met. He thought, 
as he walked home, of the old fairy story of 
the princess who slept for a hundred years, 
but was the same blooming girl when waked 
by the kiss of the prince. ‘But the time of 
fairy stories is past, he thought, bitterly, and 
no kiss could waken any modern princess. 
The prince would have to shake a bag of gold 
in her ear. 

vv. 

Mrs. Reed was occupied from morning till 
night with silent plans about Dorset and 
Agnes; but more unmanageable pawns, no 
player ever tried to make moves with. The 
arrangements for some tableaux brought them 
both to her house constantly. She had given 
Dorset the complete control of the affair, and 
she made many expeditions with him in her 
basket wagon to the town, after black gauze, 
and many properties, carpenters, and what 


not. She usually failed in getting Dorset 
and Agnes to go together on these errands, 


and once or twice when she succeeded, her 
success appeared to be a defeat, for they re- 
turned in ill-humor, and did not speak for 
some days. 

All this pondering upon love and lovers 
roused up many a sleeping emotion in Mrs. 
Reed’s well-ordered heart, and on the night 
of the tableaux Dorset thought he had never 
seen her look so young or so beautiful. He 
had been drawn into the réle of stage mana 
ger, and had trained his troupe excellently. 
Mrs. Farley appeared in two or three ‘* por- 
traits of a lady.” Experiments, Dorset said, 
of how he might have painted her. One, 
with one of her children in her lap and a 
charming arrangement of hands, gave him 
almost as much reputation as if he had 
painted it, and was always afterward spoken 
of in connection with the portrait that he 
did paint. Agnes appeared as Mary Queen 
of Seots, in the usual black velvet and pearls, 
and as Marie Antoinette, in pale pink satin 
and ruffles, both times exciting great ap 
plause; but her triumph was in a tableau 
called ‘‘ Echo,” in which she wore a Greek 
dress, the left hand pressed to her breast, the 
right hand raised, and the lips parted. The 
background, for which Dorset had robbed all 
the neighboring greenhouses, was of passion 
tlower vines, the broad, digitated leaf mak- 
ing a superb, dense mass, against which the 
deep scarlet blossoms, falling sometimes in 
masses, sometimes singly, like a drop of 
blood, were in charming harmony with the 
dark purple of the narrow ribbon that, in 
Greek fashion, was carried brace-like over 
the shoulders, and girdled the white dress. 

Hastings MacVickar, carrying a bouquet 
covered with white tissue-paper, dashed out 
of the audience, and tried to get behind the 
scenes, but was not permitted. There was 
an interlude, during which every one talked, 
and the black servants handed about cake, 
wine, and ices. Presently Agnes, in her own 
dress, came out, and MacVickar, pulling off 
the bit of tissue-paper, offered her, before the 
udmiring eyes of the surrounding circle, a 
great bouquet composed entirely of Daphne 
odorata, the pale pink blossoms, with their 
soft, half-velvet, half-waxy texture, charm 
ingly set off by the peculiar, long, drooping 
leaves of a dark green and a polished sur 
fuce that encircled them like the setting of a 
ring. This bouquet was tied with a bunch 
of very narrow green ribbon that fell about 
the stalks like an inner circle of leaves. 
Everybody exclaimed—some with pleasure 
at the real beauty of the bouquet, so original, 
and yet so elegant and conventional; some 
wondering where he had procured so many 
of these rare flowers. He had made a suc- 
He would not have made the presen- 
tution in private for anything, but he showed 
no pride; he appeared unconscious, and ea 
gerly absorbed in the fair recipient of his 
favors. When she took one of the several 
places offered her in the front row of the au- 
dience, he could not get a seat by her side, 
and, with an apparently childish innocence, 
he ran off and got a sofa cushion, and, pla 
cing it at her feet, seated himself upon it, the 
delicious fragrance of his flowers coming 
like incense to his taste while the tableaux 
went on. 

Mrs. Reed had at first objected to Jessie’s 
taking a part, saying that she was either too 
young, or too old, or both; but the child was 
so disappointed at this decision that her in- 
dulgent mother revoked it, and she was to 
appear in the last tableau as Pandora, in a 
little Greek dress of gray gauze that was 
charming with the rose tints of her young 
face, her fair hair knotted and filleted. She 
was to hold in one hand a tiny silver box, 
daintily lifting the lid with the other hand. 
Preceding this was a large group represent- 
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ing a banquet by Paul Veronese, which was 
many times encored, and during the repetition 
of this, Dorset came from be hind the scenes, 
and slipped into the middle of the audience, 
behind Mrs. Reed’s chair. 

‘* How about Jessie?” said Mrs. Reed, lean- 
ing back to speak to him. ‘‘ Has she become 
frightened?” 

‘No; it was she that would have me come 
out. She wanted me to see her, and tell her 
how she looked.” 

‘*Oh, dear! has she got to that?” said Mrs. 
Reed, laughing. 

A polite guest seated next to Mrs. Reed in- 
sisted upon giving Dorset his chair, and in the 
midst of the little confusion that this caused, 
the curtain went up. Jessie was exquisite. 
Mrs. Reed never spoke nor moved during the 
applause, the dropping of the curtain, and the 
encore. Then,as the curtain went down for 
the second time, she leaned back with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

‘‘Oh! what it is to be young!” she said; 
and Dorset saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

by 

Agnes was so tired after the entertainment 
that it was six the next evening before she ap- 
peared again at Mrs. Reed’s, and then she an- 
nounced that she had come to spend the night. 
After dinner they talked over every tableau, 
and almost immediately after Jessie had gone 
to bed, the two ladies went up stairs, giving 
orders that they were to be denied to all visit- 
ors. 

The night was very warm, and they stepped 
out upon the balcony that, opening from the 
front bedroom windows, ran the full length 
of the group of columns, and there, with in- 
terlaced arms, they walked up and down in 
the brilliant moonlight. Agnes evidently had 
something on her mind to say, but she didn’t 
say it, and they still walked up and down 
and talked of the tableaux, when Agnes said, 
with a start,“ There’s Richard Dorset!” And 
there, indeed, he was, walking up the path 
between the flower beds, with a small white 
book in his hand. 

Mrs. Reed came and leaned over the rail- 
ing of the balcony, between two columns, 
Agnes slowly coming up behind her. 

‘Good-evening,” said Mrs. Reed. ‘‘ We 
have already retired. Will you wait for us 
to come down?” 

‘Is it so late?” said Dorset. 
lingered in my walk. 


‘*T must have 
I never saw the shad- 
ows so fine as to-night. I will come to-mor- 
row or next day, if you will allow me. I 
shall hope to find Miss Burrall. I called on 
you late this afternoon. Miss Burrall and you 
were out.” 

‘I was here,” said Agnes, coming forward. 

‘‘T have come to-night, Mrs. Reed, to bring 
the book I spoke to you about the other 
day,” he said, holding up the little white 
book. 

‘It looks very pretty,” said Agnes. 

‘ We'd better come down,” said Mrs. Reed. 

‘* Not for the world!” said Dorset. ‘ Your 
two while figures are altogether too fine there 
among the columns. I had no idea that it 
was so late. I will bring the book to-mor- 
row.” 

‘‘No; you must not take it away. Place 
it in the tennis box in the corner of the pi 
azza. It will be safe.” 

He did so, and made his adieus, the ladies 
remaining where they stood till he had closed 
the gate and was out of sight. 

‘I never saw him look so handsome as to- 
night,” said Agnes. 

‘He did look handsome in the moonlight,’ 
said Mrs. Reed, thoughtfully. 

‘Julia,why don’t you ask me what I have 
to say to you? It’s so hard to begin.” 

‘l am waiting for you,” said Mrs. Reed, 
putting her arms about her. “I will ask you 
first why you were so obdurate as not to go 
down to-night? You said not a word.” 

‘J obdurate!” said Agnes. ‘‘ What had J 
to say? He didn’t come to see me.” 

‘Not you?” 

‘*No, dear; not me. I have seen him yery 
often lately. He comes to see me, as far as 
1 can find out, to talk about you. He never 
comes when Iam alone.” 

‘About me?” said Mrs. Reed. 

‘He asks me all he dares about you.. The 
other day he even tried to find out your age. 
He said that you must have been married 
very young, and I answered, before I thought, 
that you were just eighteen. I didn’t think 
how easy it was to calculate your present 
age. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. Reed. 
have no vanity about my 
matter very little to Mr. 
else.” 

‘*He admires your sketches so much, and 
your singing.” 

‘** Nonsense, Agnes! 

‘‘He says you—” 

‘Tell me no more of what he says of me 
to please you.” 

‘No, my darling; put that false concep- 
tion out of your mind. Richard Dorset cares 
no more for me than for a score of other girls, 
and I don’t propose to build me a willow 
cabin at his gate. 1 did this morning what 
perhaps you will hate mefor. I have prom- 
ised to marry Hastings MacVickar.” 

Mrs. Reed held her cousin at arm’s-length 
and looked at her. Then she leaned up 
against one of the columns, with her hands 
hanging helplessly at her sides. ‘‘ Good 
heavens, Agnes! That man has no more 
heart than this post.” 

Would it be justice for me to demand 
too much in that direction? He has ex- 
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Tell me of yourself.” 
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cellent taste, which goes far to make up the 
every-day happiness of a woman, and _per- 
haps, after all, Julia, I shall not be miserable. 
I have thought lately that the nervous strain 
of watching and waiting upon a man whom | 
loved intensely would be too much for me 
—a sort of slavery. Hastings MacVickar 
came to me this morning. He said: ‘I 
come to make you an offer of marriage. I 
have twelve thousand dollars a year. Some 
day I shall have fifty thousand a year more, 
and my grandmother's house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. You may find men of more brilliant 
fortune, but you will never find any who will 
admire and love you more, or who will be 
more devoted.’ You see I remember every 
word. I was very calm. Then he threw 
himself on his knees before me, and enacted 
the prettiest dumbshow. Very few men 
could do that gracefully. He did. He was 
not ridiculous. I said: ‘You might find 
many women more sentimental than I, but 
you will find none who will do their duty to 
you better. 1 will make no vows or protes- 
tations, but I will promise to marry you, and 
do'my best to make you happy.’ ‘So long 
as you promise to marry me, | will exact no- 
thing else,’ he said; ‘but I will beg you to 
kiss me once.’ And so, he still kneeling be- 
fore me, I bent my head, and we kissed like 
stage lovers.” 

“‘Agnes!” cried Mrs. 
face with her hands. 

‘‘And so,” continued her cousin, 
into papa’s study, and told him; and then I 
told Mr. MacVickar to go away, and not 
come back again till to-morrow evening, and 
this morning he sent me a blooming tree of 
Daphne odorata, and as graceful a note as a 
professional literary man could have writ- 
ten.” 

After this the two women walked up and 
down in silence for a few minutes, and then, 
kissing each other tenderly, went in, each at 
the window of her respective room. 

Agnes—the restless, the tempestuous Ag 
nes—from sheer fatigue, fell asleep the in- 
stant she lay down in her bed. Mrs. Reed 
flung herself on her knees by the side of her 
bed, and gave way to violent tears. 


Reed, covering her 


‘“we went 
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When Dorset came the next evening, he 
found Mrs. Reed alone on the white marble 
seat, as he had seen her first on the day of 
the archery. She held in her hand the little 
book that he had brought her the night be- 
fore. 

‘*How do you like the book?” he said, to 
open the conversation, after she had invited 
him to sit by her. 

‘I haven't read it,” she said. ‘‘I was only 
looking atit. The outside of a book is often 
as interesting as the inside nowadays.” 

He leaned toward her suddenly, looking 
anxiously in her face, and said: ‘‘ Are you 
ill? You are very pale.” 

‘It is the moonlight, or I may be tired. 
I have been much excited to-day over my 
cousin’s engagement to Mr. MacVickar.’ 

‘it is wonderful,” he said, ‘‘ that any wo- 
man will consent to marry any man. As I 
think it over, it seems impossible to conceive 
that any man should have the courage to 
ask a charming woman to marry him. It 
ought to be the other way. She should con- 
descend to put out her hand to him, and as- 
sure him that out of the benevolence of her 
nature she will end his misery.” 

‘What a revolution you propose!” said 
Mrs. Reed, with a little wan smile, and be- 
gan to walk away from him up the little 
green path. He foliowed her till she stood 
before the steps of the house. Dorset felt 
her to be as unapproachable, as passionless, 
as if she had been transformed into a tree, 
like Daphne in the ancient myth. It was an 
inexplicable moment, that left him desolate, 
restless, and dissatisfied. Mrs. Reed put out 
her hand to him with an air of tender con- 
fidence. 

‘Let us sit down here,” she said, ‘‘ on the 
steps of the house, and talk together as 
friends.” 

‘You are so good,” he 
with a sense of humiliation. 

But she said nothing for a few minutes, 
and then: ‘‘ There is but one thing in which 
one may feel confidence in his relation with 
any one else. I mean with the one person, 
and that is the sincerity of his love for that 
person. If that truly exists, all else is simple. 
That can defy all the chances of life. You 
have loved and you love. Believe me, it is 
only once that this happens. Listen to the 
voice of your own heart, and take what has 
always been yours. The very air here 
makes you love, because that which was is, 
and it is for once and forever. And, believe 
me, love is the only thing of worth in life.”’ 

‘Why do you remind me that I dreamed 
as a boy that I was happy? Why do you 
suggest that I am unhappy now for a mer- 
cenary girl?” 

“She was a strange girl,” said Mrs. Reed; 
“but she did not marry you, because she 
loved you.” 

‘* Because she loved me? Good Lord! Was 
that the reason she made be disbelieve in all 
women; fight out my life alone with a bitter 
sense of having been cheated? There have 
been women who, because they loved a man, 
have been ready to starve with him.” 

‘Are you sure that they treated him gen- 
erously in doing so?” said Mrs. Reed. ‘It 
needs two very unusual people to outwit 
such # fate, and they need to undertake it 
not without thought.” 

* Not without love,” 


said, struggling 


said Dorset. 
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‘There are many ways of love. Tell me, 
if you can, why she, admired as she has been, 
remained unmarried these eight years?’ 

‘Tell me,” said Dorset, ‘‘ why she has nev 
er referred by the slightest word to that e: arly 
time? 

‘You don’t expect her to make the first 
movement, surely?” 

It was she who made the last. Look at 
me,” said Dorset. ‘* My face is worn with 
care and anxiety and suffering and ambition. 
When I was coming here, I came with dread 
I was afraid to see her. What did I 
A pale and worn woman, who had watched 
out the eight years, and waited breathlessly, 
to see me coming in success and fortune? 
Not at all. I find a woman more robust 
than the girl who jilted me, in fine health 
and spirits and carefully designed garments, 
shooting arrows in the midst of an admiring 
crowd, with a hand steady enough to hit the 
bull’s-eye of the target she fixes her cool gaze 
upon at the moment she expects me.” 

‘You are unreasonable.” 

; Ph I go and fling myself at her feet? 

; L leave that for the little idiot who is al- 
wi ays giving her flowers, whom she chose to 
put the prize pin in her ‘hair before my 
eves. 

‘Whom she now that 
marry. To whom I told you an 
that she has just become engaged 

‘To MacVickar!” : 

** You didn’t seem to hear me. 


believes will 


ago 


she 
hour 


I told you 


‘Tmpossible!’ 

“What would you 
mained unmarried for your sake for eight 
years, and would have remained so all her 
life had you not tried to convince her that 
you cared for some one else. I told her this 
was a folly, and not true. In despair, she 
has accepted the man you have described as 
an idiot.” 

‘A man who is or 
rich as I.” 

“That has nothing to do with it. The en- 
gagement is not announced, and it will be 
your fault if it is. If you do not love her, 
forget all that I have said to you, and go 
away without giving her the pain of another 
interview with you.” 

**She would marry 
she cares nothing for, 
concession, no advance 
cruelly wronged?” 

‘* Because of that, believe me 
it more impossible for her. 
have 


have? She has re 


will be ten times as 


a man that yon say 
and would make no 
, tome, whom she has 
, that makes 
If a man would 
the woman do the wooing, it must be 


he that has wronged her. She delights in 
forgiveness. Had you been starving and 
desolate, she could never have held to her 


resolution after she had broken her engage- 
ment with you; but you were not in want 
You made friends and reputation. Women 
are, after all, sceptical of a man’s dependence 
upon them. They are more apt to believe 
in their own love and its power than in his. 
They are wrong. You still love her. You 
have always loved her.” She leaned for 
ward in her eagerness, and laid her hand 
on his. ‘‘Go to her, and if you find I am 
wrong, then you may go out into the world to 
find that perfect woman who will make us 
all seem but shadows and caricatures, and 
may you be undisturbed by the memory of a 
woman who was so brave as to choose 


suc- 
cess and not failure for the man she loved, 
even though she suffered for it. Go now, 
and think of all I have said, and may the 


youth of your heart return to you 
She rose and went rapidly into the house, 
putting both hands to her face. 
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Dorset asked for Miss Burrall at an early 
hour the next morning, and was shown into 
the parlor without being announced. 

Agnes, absorbed in examining a card pho- 
tograph, stood by a long window, with her 
back toward the room. Her charming sil 
houette recalled the Agnes of former days 
more than usually to Dorset’s excited mind 
There was an abandon in her pose more ap 
pealing than the aplomb and elegance he 
noted in her nowadays. Hecame close to her 
before she saw him, and he saw that the pho- 
tograph she held was one of himself at the 
time of his engagement to her. She made a 
frightened exclamation, and blushed painful- 
ly. At first it seemed as if she would hide 
the little portrait in the folds of her dress; 
then she dropped into a chair, boldly holding 
itin her hand. She indicated, with a pretty 
movement of the head, an open secretary in 
the corner of the room, and said: 

‘I’ve been clearing out and destroying 
some old papers, and I found this. Perhaps 
you would like to have it. It is interesting,” 
she said, smiling, and trying in vain to regain 
her composure, ‘‘though not very compli- 
mentary to you.” She handed it to him 

‘*It cannot be like me if it is interesting,” 
he said. ‘‘I am not interesting now. Iam 
bitterly lonely. I am sceptical. I am not 
enthusiastic as I was then. 1 was very hap- 
py when that was taken, for I believed that 
a very charming woman loved me.” 

She Jeaned back in her chair, very pale 
and grasping the arms of the chair with 
trembling hands, while she looked searching- 
ly inhis face. ‘‘Oh, Richard!” she said, sud 
denly. ‘‘Do you love me now? Do you 
forgive me?” 

And his protestations were so sweet to her 
that it seemed she could not tire of making 
him repeat them. 

It was not Dorset, but MacVickar 
went abroad that summer 
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Se lustration on pag i 
fen triumphs of a belle in her first sea- 
son are not confined to the ballroom. 
Equally does she reign a queen at the thea- 
tre, dividing honors with the heroine on the 
stage, and distracting the attention of sus- 
ceptible young hearts all over the house. 
Even a queen, however, may be jostled in 
the crush when it is a question of leaving 
the theatre, and my lady’s carriage stops the 
way while every one is in haste to go home. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI AT THE 
PLOUGH. 
See illustration on page 353. 
y yee is no more unique figure in the 
world to-day than Count Leo Nikolae- 
vich Tolstoi, the Russian nobleman who, af- 
ter leading the life of excessive luxury char- 
acteristic of the aristocrat of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, has put on the peasant’s 
blouse, and works side by side with the la- 
borers on his estates. 
Shortly after the close of the Crimean war 


TRIM — 


a Russian magazine published a series of 
war sketches which by their dramatic brill- 
iancy attracted great attention. Out of these 
sketches grew Sebastopol, the story of life in 
a beleaguered city. In this book the key-note 
of Tolstoi’s psalm of life is struck—fraternity. 
In his later works his purpose grows plainer. 
Pierre Besushkof, one of the heroes of War 
and Peace, finds happiness in returning to a 
life of rude simplicity. Anna Karenina 
lashes the vices of the aristocracy and exalts 
the virtues of the poor. Marianka, the hero- 
ine of The Co , chooses as her lover the 
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vigorous borderer instead of the wealthy citi- 
zen of the town. 

When he was barely thirty, TolstoY was 
recognized as a man of extraordinary gen- 
ius. No Russian book was ever so remu- 
nerative as Anna Karenina. The author 
enjoyed wide popularity at court, when sud- 
denly he dropped the pen of the novelist and 
went to the plough of the peasant. The rea- 
sons which led him to take this step he states 
in two remarkable books—My Religion and 
What People Live By? 

Condensed, his theory is this: Labor is the 
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MY FIRST SEASON—LEAVING THE THEATRE—Drawn sy Atrrep Hopktiys.—[SEe PAGE 352. | 


inevitable condition of human life. Safety It is said that the question of the century  cialist, but a man who believed in nothing; So the master is the friend of the servant: 
for the future consists in bringing society to is not, ‘‘Is the New Testament inspired? but what once seemed to me right and im- The nobleman eats, walks, and talks with 


the standard of the common people, and the — but is it practicable?” This question Tolstot portant—riches, proprietary rights, the point the peasant on terms of perfect equality, and 
life of unselfish bodily toil for the benefit of is seeking to answer. As he works in the of honor, the maintenance of personal digni- the common laborer has an object-lesson in 
others is the only true life. In short, he fields in the province of Tula he is called a ty and personal privileges—have now become _ simplification and co-operation. In spite of 


gives a literal interpretation of ‘‘the Sermon _ nihilist by some, a revolutionist by others,a to me wrong and despicable. Laborforoth- what the pessimists say, even in the embers 
on the Mount,” His confession of faith is socialist by many, a fanatic by all. Speaking ers, poverty, humility, the renunciation of — of human nature ‘‘ something yet doth live” 
artless and audacious, yet so sincere and ear- of himself, he says: ‘‘ For thirty-five years of | property and of personal privileges; have be- that burns at the sight of a Damien among 
nest that we admire while we do not ac- my life I was, in the proper acceptation of | come in my eyes right and important. [am __ the lepers, a Tolstoi at the plough 

cept. the word, a nihilist—not a revolutionary so- a follower of Jesus.” HELEN JAY 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A CLeneyMan, after years of suffering from that 














loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
ki »wh remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
trom this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stumped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the rec ‘pe free of charge.—[ Adv.) | 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTLIING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty 


years by millions of 
mothers for 


their children whiie teething, with perfect 





success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, all: iys 

| pain, cures wind colic, an id i 8 the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggist nh every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents shen le. fae} 


Prematvee Loses of the » He air, which is 80 common 


nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buenert’s Cocoainr.—[Adv. } 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 


For the complexion and skin. 25 cents.—[Adv.} 


Burnett's 
knowledge 


Exrracrs are 
and best.—[ Ads 


FLAVORING 


invariably 
i the parest 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
osting less than one centacup. It is 
‘ ious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BARBOUR’S 








IRISH FLAX THREADS: 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery 


OR OTHER FANOY 





WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


e QUEEN MAB 
Zag A Tale of Love and 


Adventure on Land 
and 4 
BY WILLIAM WESTALL. 
300 Pages. 


Price, 25 cents. 

Synopsis of contents: 
f Love and disappoint- 
ment — The cruise of 
the Diana—The death 
ship—* Yellow Jack is 





here”’—Alone in the 
storm—Crazy Tom 
“Land ho”—Fair Is- 


land — The be: a 
Queen Mab 


Anonymous letter 


Love and intrigue 

The flash of lightning 
—The tidal wave—In- 
vasion of cannibals— 
“There stands the 
traitor” — After the 


battle—*I love you.” 
One of the most in- 
tensely interesting 
stories ever written. You may obtain it FREE! Send 
the names and correct address (P.O0., county and state) 
of 25 ladies of different families, with six cents to 
pay return postage, and we will se nd the book by return 
mail free and postpaid. Those not wishing to send 
names may obtain copies at 25 centseach. Address 


W.N.SWETT & CO., 422 Charles St., LYNN, MASS 





ADTES For > esata n Teas, Social and 
Home Amusement, buy 


| TANCHETTE 


The Great Mystery which so surprised the people years 
age, Beats Table-tipping, Spirit-rappings, etc., etc. 
For a eval downright good evening’s fun bay a Plan- 
chetie Board. Prices, each, Sic. and $1. Mailed postpaid 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John Street, New York. 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them f.om §2.00u Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Ilius rated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail every where 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 


36 N. Ergot STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





What more soothing after shaving, or re- 
freshing after a dusty day, than Lavende:r—but the 
best, by far, you will find is Arxinson’s. 


Any Lady 
man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
Enclose Stamp. 83 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


or Gentle- | 





Cue 
vat ci) 
— 
Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomevess. More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the muititude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


ASK Hak WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUMES. 





ee SLU LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
|FAVORITES AT ONCE 


TRACE mare 


Lt : 


ROchesten 





C. 8B, WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















Have you used 


PEARS Sos 


THE 


FACE AND HANDS+r 


* Paris Exposition, 1889. 
PEARS obtained the only gold 
medal awarded solely for toilet 
SOAP in competition with all 
the world. /ighest possible 
distinction.” Sale Universal. 


FOR 





ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


THE PERFUME 


Of violets, the purity of the lily, the glow of 
the rose, and the flash of Hebe combine in 
Pozzoni’s wondrous Powder. 

















Take Mme. Thompson’s Book on Hair 
Dressing, but as it 1s only one year old 
and published four times a year, It 1s 
a most phenomenal success, But not at 
all wonderful when you consider that 
it is the only devoted entirely to 
woman’s greatest charm—the Hair, how 
to retain it, how to make it look abun- 
dant when thin, how to dress it for the 
young, middle aged, or the old, for the 
home, the street, the receptions, operas, 
for the bride. Illustrated exquisitely, 
and each number gives an 
lesson on Hair Dressing, worth many 
dollars to those who make the art self- 
Send 10 cents for copy to 


MME. THOMPSON, 
224 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


one 





[iehig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor én 
comparable ,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 





Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates | 


for any length of time. 
to 40 Ibs. of lean beef. 


1 Ib. equal 
Only sort 


guaranteed genuine by ss Bs aes, ee THE BEST INTHE WORLD 
Justus von Liebig, and : © FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running AH.BRINKMANN&CO.BALTIMOREM9 {SAMPLE PAIR 30 © 
bears his signature in through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. ene Eee 
blue, thus: wd | — ——————___—_—_ OVELY CAIRO SETS.—Vest, collar, and cuffs, Na- 
4 tive hand-embroidered in vold or silver thread on 
STAMMERING osoopBy's | cream, black, gray, or any colpr red flue cloth or serge; 
And all nervons affections of speech thoroughly correct- CORRESPONDENCE | ground compleiely covered ; $8 per set; post free from 
ed. For information and testimonials from eminent SCHOOL, Cairo: panels to match if desired; same price; post- 
men and pupils, sddress The Bryant School for Stam- Rochester, N. . age to Cairo, 5 cents. Check may he sent. j 
merers, 9 West 14 St., N. ¥. Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsisior2-centstamo | Mus. JAHIR BENANI, Caino, Kayrr. 4 





T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
tEAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Vee 
er 
te 

tic Sa 








ai = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckies 
Dn | Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
mu<u blemish on beauty, 
=: 2 tion. It has stood 
— 2 — ears, and is so harm 
~ = 3 ss we taste it to be 
=F ure it is properly 
- - s e Accept ne 
-¥ | yun terfeit of similar 

6a T Dr 1. A. Say- 






a lady of the 
yaties 






: Deal ers in the 





illustrated | 


VOLUME XXIIL, NO. 18. 














| Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 20c. 


AN ELECANY TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 


“> 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden 


ane, N. 


A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 





Without Detriment tothe Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box poreeitt for 15 cents in Stamps. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Beware of Imitations, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 JOHN ST.,N.Y, 


See that the words ‘VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute ‘ 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO., aces‘, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 











Case lata 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
Ladies = to use with starch 


you want AMYLON to produce perfect 


laundry work. Used in cold or boiled sturch. It in- 
creases stiffness, saves labor, gives a beautiful polish, 
keeps the iron clean. The result is most satisfactory. 
TRY IT! Price 10 cents, a yen groom for it, or 
address A MYLON MANURPG 

1113 Market Breet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDORADRESSSHIELDS ‘ 








CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FOR IT EVERYWHERE 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 otamipe. 

LYNTON,19 Park Place, New York 


| STOUT; 

















ELAM S hi, 











He LRPER’ ‘Ss Bz 12. if. 





MAY 3, 1890. 


id ee, 
O : *, 3 Se 
( aie ble C Ks Uo 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES. 


Dimer, Reception, & & Evening Dresses, 
COSTUMES, SUITS, AND TEA GOWNS, 
Mantles, Jackets, and Wraps, 


Ulsters aud Mackintoshes 
FOR STEAMER AND RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES 


sSsuUiIiTsS, DRESSES, 


Jackets, Coals, auld Ulsters, 


Droad devay i 9th Jl, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
3 Bargains 
IN 
Black Goods. 


English Brilliautines, in both Black and Black and 
White, from 50¢. per yard and upwards. 

40-inch Black all-wool Grenadines, at 75¢., 85c., 
and $1.00 per yard 

Priestley’s Hemstitched Veiling 
were $1.00. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
4B, 50, & 82 West 23d St., cour omy address), N. Y, 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


LL. SEA Ww, 


54 West 14th St, 
Near € h Ave., New York, 
IN WAVES or BANGS, patented 


for dresees, at 75¢.3 


SKELE’ 









November 887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful s require dressing; do not riportear. SK EL«= 
4 IGS AND TOUPEES mace of beau- 
titul, wavy hai VY SWEPCHES are une po pee 
for price and beauty. Immeuse ass se teniaint of gray 
and white hair 
H AIn=< UTTING, curling 4 


shampooing, and 













dyeing on the premise t e) tists. 
EUGE NIEK’S SECRET OF AUTY 
€ 3. or Cocoanut Balin. for —“s *x cre 
ut A. 1 great sensation throughont the we . $1.00 
per bottle. ae ha dy if RK ISH ROSE 


EX 

LEAVY ES, inde! 
as the blush of the rose 
Genuine 


wr the face and lips. Fine 
of tpt yt 50 per bottle 
AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 


| 
Bleached and Faded Uair to that Beautiful Golden | 
Auburn os } not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. | 
Positive t injurious | 


ON LY "ORIG INAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for_new 
Spring Catalogue. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sold by all Leading Bruges 











3 FRAKAUIR 
Ladies’ Tailor, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Near 36th &t., N.Y. 


to inform my patrons 
and ladies that I have 
just received an impor- 
tation of very stylish 
light fabrics, in excep- 
tionally light weights, 
suitable for Spring and 
Summer wear, ranging 
in prices 
made in every respect 
in my best style. 

‘‘ Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
anoney back. 

“Wear it a year; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 





CHICAGO CoRSET Co., C hicag ro and New York. 


SiLnsS. 


|* qualities of the silks and varieties 
of the grades and styles thereof, our 
new spring stock cannot be excelled, if 
even equalled, in the country. We are 





I take this occasion | 


from $75, 





noted as carrying a larger stock than any | 
other of the best houses in the United | 


States. 
But we know our trade and have merely 
prepared to meet its demands. ‘The 
quantities help us make low prices. 
Send for samples of India Silks, Surah 
Silks (black and colored), or any other 
silk fabric. Your letters always an- 
swered the day received. 


JOS. HORNE & CoO., 
609-621 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed “b 


guarn 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, utifying Ma size and color. 
Beautifying an with prep’n 


$ air 
sent C.O.D. a to 
the m'fr for’ tl ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 














unsurpassed, 


Ke Yr sale by 
























GOFF’S 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No sUBSTITUTE. 
all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
the United States. 


1?) 
28 
53 
aa) 











REAL SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are made only in England. 


Those manufactured by the Priestleys, of Bradford, are certain to sat- 


isfy the purchaser, since they are of pure silk, pure wool, and pure and unchangeable dye, superior in 
softness and beauty, very durable, and handsome as long as they last. 
B. Priestley & Co. do not make colored Silk-Warp Henriettas, and therefore they bave no un- 


salable colors to re-dye. 


They are all rolled on the “‘ Varnished Board,’ 


All the Priestley Fabrics pass directly from the gray or natural color into black. 


and stamped on the under side of the seivedge, 


every five yards, with the name B, PRIESTLEY & CO. in gilt letters. 





Pins RRR carer | 


paid. Catalogue rres. F.B,MILLS, Thorn Hill,N.Y, 


Too large, some big firms say. 


coming’ to ladies ~ 


| 
| 


‘Nicholson’s Ss 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. or 
petizer. An aidto digestion. A val 
Storative and constructive with lowest ol 
development. Choicest materials used in 
manutacture, and ripened by time 
Medicaland popular experience has p 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic 
preparation, which is freely prescribed phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork 
Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 








Daniels a 


A CARD. 


Special sale of about 8000 yards French Broca- 
telle Silks suitable for Spring wear. 

Nineteen olorings, cost to import 75e. yard ; 
our price for one week only, 


39c. yard. 


Wash Dress Coods. 
Printed Trish '29c. 


Linen Lawns, \ YARD. 


19c. 


Scotch Ginghams, \ YARD. 


Koechlin's French / 49c. 
Challies, \ YARD. 
Elegant Styles 





Spec ial in 32-inch r] 


in each ¢ (uss. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N. Y. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRIC K-LIST. 


RET AIL “STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 baa 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON Oe 49 West Street. 














LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have a special Sale this 
week of Point, Duchesse, 
and Valenciennes Laces, 
Flounces, and Handker- 
chiefs. Point and Duchesse 
Bridal Veils, Black-Thread 
and Point Barbs, Black 
Spanish Scarfs and Fichus. 
Black Silk Drapery Nets, 
new designs, 48 inches wide, 
ine hantiilly, La Tosca, Rus- 
sian, and Brussels. 

Colored Nets in all the 
leading shades; Black Silk 
Fiouncings, 44 and 60 inch- 
es wide, in Chantilly, Hand- 
Run Spanish, Marquise, and 
Spanish Guipure. 

Chantilly, Hand-Run 
Spanish, Marquise and Es- 
curial Trimming Laces, in 
all widths. Point de Gene, 
‘Torchon, Cluny, and Medici 
Laces and Insertions, 

Also a choice stock of 
Hamburg Embroideries, in 
Cambric and Nainsook Edg- 
ings, Flounces, and Inser- 
tions, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iiith St,, 
New York, 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
‘Broadway & 14th St, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BLACK SILKS. 


HAVING PURCHASED MUCH BELOW VALUE 
A LARGE LOT OF BLACK SILKS FROM THE 
ASSIGNEE OF A MANUFACTURER RECENTLY 
FAILED, WE OFFER 


108 pieces Black Dress 
SURAH SILKS, superior fhe 
quality,worth $1.00, at i 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLES. 








All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway & 14th st. N.Y. 


ENDORSED BY ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


COMPROMISE ance 


Illustrated Catalogue 





JENNESS MILLER MODEL BODICE 


mailed free to any 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 53 Bedford St., Boston. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


nkFrs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
- Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, | 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fiftv years, Try it, 






! 


LM 
Ww 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


} 
| 


| good taste, &c. 


| Address MRS. H. 





MS°N DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, EL 
r —— ’ 
STAYS, BEL’ 

In view of the Exhibition the tirm ‘de des: "has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


MES. K. EE. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp MILLingery. 
Purouasine AGent 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Prompiness and satisfactory service guaranteed No 
ission charged and current prices not advanced. 
g to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 





reach me of agents acting dislonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 


information regarding titting customers at a distance 

und references from every State and Territory. 

Ss P IN In New York of all kinds 
HO P by a lady of Bp! sien, 

, without charg ve. Circt ferences, 

Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th hon, ‘ N Y. City. 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, - 


. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 
THWARTED. 
Wuen first we met it was agreed 
That we should banish Cupid. 
She thought him simple; so indeed 
Did I, and called him stapid. 
“And what's the use,” said she, “of his 
Impertinent attendance 
Adding, with zest, ** My motto is, 
A Friendly Independence oe 


So in the waltz around her waist 
She let my arm go stealing; 

Meanwhile with constant gaze 
The cherubs on the ceiling. 

And what I could not anderstand 
Though ignorance was pleasing— 

Was that her tiny plump white hand 
Did not object to squeezing. 


she traced 


Then ont of friendship I began 
Directly to discover 
That naturally girl and man 
Grow into gir! and lover. 
I told her so; and when I did— 
Her modest love confessing— 
Her face upon my breast she hid, 
And Cupid asked the blessing! 
sr FEE 
“First I wrote for pay, and didn’t get it. 
wrote for glory.” 
* And didn’t get it! You have had hard luck.” 
Ea SES 


Then I 


“This is a eubject,” said the editor of the Highflier, 
“ that appeals to so smi all a class of readers that I can- 
not use it. Take it over to the Kazoo on the other 
side of the street; that sheet has a very small class of 
. “a 
readers. pie sa 

“Do you weigh your words carefully 
write ? 

nea Not by a long shot. 
it is done. It’s easier to calculate 
way. 


when you 


I weigh the whole MS. after 
the postage that 
—_——— 

“There isn’t so much family as there is wealth in 
the make-up of modern society 
“This must be the exce ption to the rule, then, that 
blood is thicker than water 
ea 
Haven't 


Wiaerns. “ Why do you limp so, Algy? 
you got something in your shoes ? 
savagely). 


Banoony “Yaas; my feet.”’ 





A DREADFUL AFFLICTION. 

“On, CHOLLY, (M BROKEN- HEARTED! 

“WHY, OLD MAN, WHAT'S UP? 

‘“*] WEAD THAT MUSTACHES WERE GOING 
OUT OF FASHION, AND I'VE JUST WAISED ONE 
AWFTER FAW YEAHS HARD WORK, AND IT's 
HORWIBLE TO GIVE IT UP 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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CLE RGY MAN. 
OF AFRICA.’ 

DE RICHE (looking at couple near him). * You 
DER TO ACCEPT A POST AND GO AT ONCE 


“Mr, De RICHE, 


GUILTY. 
“Smithers was arrested for running off with Bron- 
son's daughter.” 
tloping isn’t a crime. 
“No; but miss-appropriation is.” 


” 


Trenton Man. * We have acity ordinance now that 
we have needed a long, time 

New York Man. *“ What is that ?” 

Trenton Man. “ One requiring mosquitoes to be 
muzzled during the dog-days. 

awed 

** Prank,” said Ma ibel, tenderly, “ doesn ‘t 
ages between ‘Tue vad: ay and Saturday night?” 

“Yes, indeed,” ‘replied Frank, “thoughtle: saly 
“Some times it seems as though p: ays ay would never 
come. 


it seem 


iasnteassinicatijienmmcndiiats 
Bank Prestpent. “Did you say, Mr 
the young man you recommend is subjec 
straction 2?” 
Mr. Bunton. 
Bank 
cashier.” 


Bullion, that 


ct to fits of ab- 


** Yes—occasionally.” 


Presipent. “Then he will not suit us as 





fate ee 
Litrie Benny. 
than a horse-fly ? 
GRANDPA (thoughtfully). “F dun kno’, 
may be a two-hoss fly some’eres 
a 
are not the buds over there, 
they are the wall-flowers.” 
a a 
alittle aid, sir? 
Waiter, give this begg: 


“Grandpa, is they any bigger fly 


Jenny; there 


“Those are they?” 
“No; 


” 


Lam sts urving.’ 
ar a lemonade.’ 


“Can’t you give me 
** Certainly. 


acenuilindliifiensiitaeenty 
Warrts.-“I notice young Brown has dropped into 
poetry.’ 
Ports. “ Yes; and from the specimens I’ve seen I 


should say his feet were sadly injured by the fall. 





BUT 


‘Now, Mrs. TAYLOR, YOU WILL 


EXCUSE ME, BUT BEFORE 


ONE! 
TAKING YOUR SON INTO MY EM- 


PLOY, | SHOULD LIKE TO INQUIRE AS TO WHETHER HE HAS ANY BAD HABITS.’ 


* WELL, NO, SIR—'CEPT DYSPEPSEY ' 


I AM SURE 


A DREADED 
WILL CONTRIBUTE 


RIVAL. 


THAT YOU SOMETHING 


MAY PUT ME DOWN FOR A HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


ALONE, 


THEIR USE. 
“T wonder what those 
sledge ~-hammers and saws 


are for?” remarked Mrs, 
Meddergrass to her hus- 
band, pointing to the 
framed assortment of tools 
in the forward end of the 
car. 

“They are to break up 
the sandwi@hes the train 
bx »y sells,” replied Medder- 

grass, who had trave ‘lied. 

nial seit 

“ Do you ever think ? : 

“No; don’t pay. 
“Why not ‘ 


‘Never was offered 
more than a penny for 
my thoughts.” 

io 
Mrs. Gruup. ‘ How 


hard it is to talk to any 
one when you really have 
nothing to say ! 

Mr. Grome. “Yep. But 
how much harder it is to 
keep still!’ 

entaneealbbiaiecieti 

Srrancer (to resident, in 
theatre of a country town) 
“Is there a drs amatic club 
in this place ?” 

Restpent. 
Why? 

Strancrr. ‘** Because 
that actor ought to be hit 
with it.” 

> lt ae 





“Oh yes. 





“You keep three-dollar 
shoes we 


“= In pate nt-leather ? 
* Yes; but we cuaaits 
six dollars for our three- 
dollar patents.” 


“T hear you gave your- 
self away last night ?° 
**No. Ttried to, but the 
girl wouldn’t have me. 
cmmesaamilpion 
**Maria dear,” said the 
fond mother, “the post- 
man asked me_ to-day 
whether you wouldn't use 
some other perfume on 
your letters, V iolet doesn’t 
agree with him.” 
SSE: hee 
“He has an in-growing 
mustac he.’ 
“Hal IT should think 
he'd be rather down in the 
mouth.” 








MoCorkuer. “* Ww ell, I see 
Jason got twe nty ~ five 
years in the penitentiary.” 

MoCrackir. “ Phew 
Why didn’t the judge sen- 
tence him for life, and be 
done, with it?” 

MoCorkir, ‘“ Perhaps 
he didn’t think Jason 
would live that tong.” 

el aoe i 

“They do say that Cap- 
tain Blaneman made most 
of his fortune by selling 
rum to the poor heathens of Africa.” 

“That may be true; but the enterprise was per- 
fectly legitimate, since his goods were intended for 
African consumption.” 

SS — 

“Tis—” began Tommy, when his teacher Inter- 
rupted him. 

“That is wrong; you should say ‘T am.’” 

* All right,” said Tommy. “I am the ninth letter 
of the alphabe ‘.° 

Mr. Stiney. “ Your extravagance is awful! You'll 
drive me to the poor-house !” 

Mas. Stiney. * Well, what of it? Look around you, 
and see what kind of a house you've brought me to.” 

cosetbiaiiinpananitdiy 

Sonoor-reaoner (in 1920). “When was the great 
World’s Fair of 1892 held ?” 

Puri. ‘ In 1893, ma'am,” 





TO OUR FUND TO SEND MISSIONARIES TO THE INTERIOR 


MY DEAR SIR, IF YOU CAN GET THAT STUDENT YON- 


What though it happens that her name is May? 
A sweet and loving symbol yet she stands 

For that blest month of spring that clears the way 
For budding trees and blossoms in all lands. 


Her little hands hold tightly Easter flowers ; 
Sunshine hath full possession of her heart; 

Yet sometimes o'er her brow a storm-cloud lowers, 
And tears from her 


blue eyes impulsive start. 


And thus it is that this beloved creation, 
Combining all the sweets of June’s soft day, 

With here and there a trace of perturbation, 
Is titled April, though her name is May. 


JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


THE SAFEST SIDE. 
Mitxman (to applicant for situation). “‘You have 
had experience, have you ae 
Apptioant. “Oh yes, sir.” 
“On which side of a cow ‘do you sit to milk ? 
“The outside, sir. 
_——— 
“T think IT know now,” said the man who had taken 
a twenty-cent piece for twenty-five, “ what ir meant 
by the expression ‘contracted quarters.’ ” 
enamine 
Gutoaco Grew. “ We had the boss german at our 
sociable last night.” 
Boston Gin. “ Dear me! have you not yet cea ased 
to dawnce the Teuton in the West?” 


PR 
“Did you see that car horse shy when I signalled to 
the driver 2” 
“Yes. You said ‘Hay!’ and it scared the horse.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER" eS BAZAR. 





ARMORE iL OF LYONESSE. 
{Continued from page 347.) ° 
buy him. I have torn up your check, and I 
am now at work on a picture which will be 
my own. If there is any awkwardness about 
the subject and the style in connection with 
the name upon it, that awkwardness will 
be yours, not mine.” So—will you read it 
aloud? I think,” said Armorel, ‘* that it will 
do. He will probably come here and bluster 
a little. He may even threaten. He may 
weep. You will—Roland—are you sure— 
you will be adamant?” 

‘I swear, Armorel. 
promise.” 

Armorel heaved a sigh. Would he stand 
steadfast? He might have much to endure. 
Would he be able to endure hardness? It is 
only the very young man who can be happy 
in a garret, and live contentedly on a crust. 
At twenty-six or twenty-seven, the age at 
which Roland had now arrived, one is no 
longer quite so young. The garret is dismal, 
the crust is insipid, unless there are solid 
grounds for hope. Yet he had the solid 
grounds of improved work—good work. 

‘** Should you be afraid of him?” she asked 

‘Afraid of him?” Roland laughed. ‘‘ Why, 
I never meet him but I curse him aloud. 
Afraid of him? No. TI have 
afraid of anything but of becoming penniless. 
Poverty—destitution—is an awful spectre. 
And not only poverty, but—I confess with 
shame—” 


I will be true to my 


| 


never been 


| for more than a quarter of a century. 
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MOST peprect MADE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as ‘the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 

















Curicura Remeoues Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimeres ve Scroruta, 


N the Curtovra Remepres are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
} an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutrovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and biood disease, from pimples to sc rofula 





Sold everywhere. rice, CuTiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
| 25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared a the Porree: Dre 
| anp Curmicar Co., Boston, Mas 
| Send for * How to Cure Skin Dise ases.’’ 
} a ~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
= skin prevented by Cutioura Soar. 
Rheumatism, Kidne ‘y Pains, and Weak- 


ness speedily cured by Curiouna 
Pi.asrer, 


AnTI-Pain 
the only pain-killing plaste: 


2 
ET HARTSHORNS stteAellees 


Beware of imitations. 


NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 















O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOH 


= LADIES’ AND 


CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 

















“O man of little faith’’—she did not | does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold ouly 

want to hear the end of that confession— | ™ Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

** vou could not endure a single hour! You | "27.08%  cutoaco. § OF. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. “2 

did this awful thing for want of money.” i secrete _ SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
**T did,” said Roland, meekly. SS - . eee 
“The Way of Pleasure and the Way of 

Wealth. I remember—you told me long ago 


they draw the young man by ropes. But 
not the girl. Why not the girl? We never 
feel this strange yearning for riot and excess 
In all the poetry, the novels, the pictures, and , 
the plays the young men are always being | ~<@ 
dragged by ropes to the Way of Pleasure 
Are men so different from women? What 
does it mean—this yearning? I cannot un. | 
derstand it. What is your Way of Pleasure } 
that it should attract you so? Your poetry | 
and eg novels cannot explain it. I see feast- | 
ing in it, drinking, singing, dancing, gam- 
bling, sitting up all night, and love making 
As for work, there is none. Why should the 
young man want to feast? It is like a city 
, Alderman to be always thinking of banquets 
Why should you want to drink wine perpet- 
ually? I suppose you do not actually get 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 


“ Marion Harland” says that we know 
how to make Soup. We have had her full 
article about our establishment and methods 
of Soup-making daintily printed and illus 
trated in a pamphlet which we will gladly 
send you for the asking. 

We manufacture alsoGame and Chick- 
en Patés Truffled, which are invaluable 
for lunch, picnics, yachting-parties, etc. 


Should you desire to test our goods, we 
send, free of charge, postage prepaid, a sam- 
ple can of Soup, your choice, on receipt of 
14 cents in stamps, and a sample can of 
Paté on receipt of 25 cents. 


Take no shoes unless W. L. 
CAUTIO Douglas’ name and price 

are stamped on bottom. If 
your dealer cannot supply you,send direct te 
factory, enclosing ad 












P poised price 
tipsy. If you can sing, and like singing, you | Our goods are for sale by all the fancy : 

can sing over your work, I suppose. As for | grocers. Be sure to ask for the “ Franco- 

love-making”—she paused. The subject, Arnerican” brand. 

when a young man and a maiden discuss it, ; eae 

hast hat matad délitately oF have alevaiven: | Assortment of Soups.—Green ‘Turtle, ——_ Chicken, 

as lo be treated dericate yo i have always Consommé, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox ‘Tomato, 

supposed that two people fall in love when | Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea. “Prine ier 


they are fitted for each other. But in this, 

your Wonderful Way of Pleasure, the poets | 
write as if every man was always wanting to 
make love to every woman if she is pleasant 
to look at, and without troubling whether 
she is good or bad, wise or silly. Oh! every 
woman—any woman—there is neither digni- 
ty of manhood nor self-respect, nor respect to | 
woman in this folly.” 

‘You cannot understand any of it, Ar- | 
morel,” said Roland. ‘‘ We ought all of us | 
to be flogge d from Newgate to Tyburn—” 

‘That would not make me understand. 
Flora, Chloe, Daphne, Amaryllis—they are 
all the same to the poet. A pretty girl seems 
all that he cares for. Can that be love?” 

**—And back again,” said Roland. 

‘Still I should not understand. In the 
poetry I think that love-making comes first, 
and eating and drinking afterward. As for 
love-making,” she spoke philosophically, as 
one in search of truth—“‘ as for love-making, 
I believe I could wait contentedly without it 
until I found exactly the one man I could 
love. But that I should take a delight in 
writing or singing songs about making love 
to every man who was a handsome fellow— 

-any man—every man—oh! can one conceive 
such a thing? There is but one Way of Plea- 
sure to such as you, Roland. If I could paint 
so good a picture as this is going to be, it 
would be a lifelong joy. I should never, 
never, never tire of it. I should want no 
other pleasure—nothing better—than to work 
day after day, to work and study, to watch 
and observe, to feel the mastery of hand and | 
eye, Oh, Roland—with this before you— 
with this "—she pointed to the picture—‘‘ you 
sold your soul—you—you—you!—for feast- | 
ing and drinking and—and—perhaps—” 

. No, 


Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Clam Broth. 
Assortment of Patés.—Partridge, Pheasant, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver 


Franco-American F"ood Co., 
Mention Harper’s Bazar, 42 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








"DOU S 
$3 SHOE cenfoRnen. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
Our claims for this Shoe over all other 
oes: 

It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the bestin the world, 
and has slargerdemand than any other $3Shoe advertised 


$5,0 000 willb paid to any person who will prove the 


above statements to be untrue. 
, $3.50, B2. 
MS se. and $1 — ror for 
a $1.75 Sh 
‘pove 






Fine Complexion 


and soft, smooth skin 
Fulton Street, N. Y¥ 
It is absolutely 


Mention Harfer's Bazar and send 10 cents to THE PacKEeR MANUFACTURING CO., 100 
, for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s Tar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake) 
yure and non-irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its daily use prevents chapping. chafing, 
and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 
plexion clear and blooming. It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
removing dandruff and preventing baldness. It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its |ustre. 
‘For Bany’s Batu, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all others” See p. 43 of ‘‘ Cradle and Nursery 


errick. 


Rurifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. | 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 








hristine erhune 








=. 82 Shoes for 
ys. SS and #2 

for Ladies a my ‘or Misses, 
‘s LAS. Brockton, Mass. 





Rowlands 
Odonto 


Armorel; no. E verything else if Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. AR ¥ Gritty Tooth Powder, Whi 
, ce Poe % A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
you like, but not love-making. LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. | the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens th« 
(To BE CONTINUED. ] | PREPAREDano GUARANTEED ay E. W. Hovt & Co., Lower, Mass | Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 
Sampte ViAL oF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishmentin the 
World for the treatmentof Hair 
and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
) Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red 
m Noge, Red Vehun, Oily ‘Skin, 


land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, withou 
internal medi “i ietors, W. Epowarps é Son 
Queen Vi ri , England. Whol 
E. FOL GERA & CO. Ke 30 North William St. oq Ne Ke 


NESS & HEAD meses eaaee Ak 

Peck’s INVISIBLE 
| CUSHIONS. by biapere, oe me ~ 
fortable. fal where ‘ail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
= 853 Br’dway, New York. Write tor book of proofs FREE. 
$60 allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home or traveling. Nosoliciting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& CO,, Piqua,0. 











ADVERTISEMENTS } 


HAVE You EVER TRIED “WHITING'S STANDARD PAPER”? 


It is used by all who desire to be in good form in their 
correspondence. Made in rough and smooth finish. It is 
the finest product of paper making Superior to any for- 
eign or American paper. Sold by all dealers. Ask your 
stationer for it. : 


New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 








Acne, Pimples, Blackhe ads, Bar 
ber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow 





der Marks. Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk 
en Cheeks, ete. (¢ Consultation 
free at office or by letter. 
page book on all skin and se alp affe ae 
tions and their treatment, sent se: — 
to ay pddress on receipt of 10 ¢ 
oo U 


EY. 
| Dermatologist, 128 W. 424 St., New York City. 
| FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 cts. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all aces. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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“WIRE! WIRE!” 

See illustration on double-page Supplement. 
t te [E perils of a headlong chase over a coun- 

try intersected by wire fences are graph- 
ically depicted in the beautiful double-page 
engraving which adorns this number of the 
Bazar. The horse, a moment ago elate with 
life and flushed with speed, plunges helpless 
ly downward when his feet encounter this 
unnoticed obstacle, and his rider is more than 
fortunate if in such an accident he escapes 
with merely broken bones. The excitements 
of pleasure are quickened by danger, but such 
danger as that of the wired enclosure lacks 
that spice of the heroic which lends dignity 
to adventure. 


A ROYAL POET. 
I is said that Queen Bess, when kept “in 
durance vile” by her sister Mary, passed 
much time in the composition of verses, and 
‘‘these greatly excelling in worthiness any 
written after her release.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


] 

) 

, is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 

and Hypophosphites are the recognized 

agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 

as palatable as milk. 


Scott’s Emulsion =. Esa “ie 
Itis 


Best y far “CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 

















A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house, 





THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 





Order them on all new chades. They only cost a trifle. 


t?” Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
Thousands of families buy them for shades 
For outfit and terms address 


Tue PaTerson NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Putnem, N. J. 


supplied. 
already up. 


COLORS by 143 


ENAMEL ‘arts St Scia| 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 65 cts. 

BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 

Ageut > at As nited States, 

EA NALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
BRW ARE OF SP URIOUS IMIT AT ION. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
part of the 
U.S. on 1to3 

daystria! be- 

fore buying. 

at @4, $8, 815 and S25 each. & cents brings 
you our heautifully illustrated 100 catalogue of 
fusical Instruments. Mail o a specialty. 

C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central Sta] Boston. Mass. 


MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary to take charge 

of my business at their homes. Light, very fascinat- 

ing and healthful. Wage 6 $10 per week. Good pay for 

are time. References gizse- Address with stamp, 
. MARION WALLER, Louisville, Ky. 


















JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, 
| SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





“rhe Perfection of Olive Oil, i 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 
LEGHORN 


1885, p. 318. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


SUBLIME 6, 


‘LUCCA OIL: 


The Italian State oy egR of Agriculture says: 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FIN 


tura, vol. 


I., p. 587. 





Wholesale Ae vents wid Lmporters : 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., 
Soston, Mass. 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 


‘LUCCA OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” by ALice T. DENHAM, 


free on application to Agents. 





RAE’S LUCCA OIL FINEST Sistine. 
“lan RAE & CO., TUSOANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 


“The Olive 
JEST 
in the WORLD.”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 


New York,N.Y. 


If you find any difficulty in getting 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, ‘who will have it delivered at your residence bya retail Grocer. 


a neat 32-page 


| pamphlet, giving full instructions for making salads, and also how to use Oil in cooking. Sent 








THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


TEE a JFTOURNAL 
FOR 


Ladies ana 


The May Part of the 


YOUNC LADIES’ 
NOW READY. 


IT OOUNTAINS 


the beginning of a new story, 


‘““‘A RED DAWN;”’ 

the continuation of 
“FLOWER © THE 
which was begun in the March Part; 


SEVERAL COMPLETE STORIES; 


of 24 illustrations of Summer Toilets for 
Ladies and Children; 


A Beautiful Colored Design; 
Bracket in Embroidery; 


The Gigantic miiibiuianiel with a great number of Fashion Illustrations; also, full-size 


Patterns; Cookery recipes ; Pastimes; Music; Poetry; Fancy Work of all sorts, &c., &c. 


NO LADY SHOULD FAIL TO READ THIS NUMBER. 
PRICE 30 CENTS A COPY; OR, YEARLY, $4.00, 
INCLUDING THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS N 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


UMBER. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL is published monthly, ON THE 15th OF THE 


MONTH PREVIOUS TO ITS DATE. 
Any Newsdealer will take your subscription for two or three months, or for any other period, 
beginning with any issue. 


The International News Company, 
One Door East of Broadway, 83 & 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORE. 





Families. 


JOURNAL | 


| MAGIC CORN SATS 


oat 


Splendid Colored Parisian Fashion Plate | 


Drape for 





Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 








,|NO DINNE 
Frgsse & Blackwell: =e, 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


8 Using) Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons atu 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


| Awarded th Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 





AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Every Good | OUND DISGS sc 


oe my should at once send for illustrated the EB le to th 
ear * Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensila, hively invisile. Worn months with- 
The BRONSON SUPPLY PUY 00.,Cleveland.Ohio, out removal. #.A.WALES, Bridgeport ,Cona. 












Re THE E DINGEE & CONARD CO’S ' Weoffer postpaid at your door, 


the LARGEST STOCK of 
AND ROSES in America, a// va- 
rieties, sizesand prices. New 
CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 
e 
L HE. & A 
achtH New 


New or POSES Ne New Summer FLOWERING oreee. 
TNEWROS ROR A CHRYSANTHEMOMS. GLADIOLU 
E — he Rare NEW EDS. 
New GRAPES ‘Selle faction guaranteed. OUR 


+ VECETABLE SE 

116 pp., handsomely illustrated. 
Write for it FREE. It will pay you to see it bores NEW wr sent everywhere by mail or express. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 

















PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. _ 











A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is possible to every woman. How much comfort and 
pleasure can be taken in a pure, healthful, brilliant 
complexion! Only those who have been deprived of 
it can realize. Mrs. Marion Walker’s Face Bleach, 
Skin Tonic, or Freckle and Moth Destroyer has been 


| tested in the last six months by over 20,000 ladies in 
| America who have 


purckased it. These ladies un- 
doubtedly have been mortified with the appearance 
their faces presented, but now they have laid aside 
their cosmetics, and rejoice in a beantiful, clean, fresh 
the same all day long—as bright at the break- 
table as at the ball in the evening. If your face 
is a distress to you, can you resist the temptation of 
securing what you covet? Mrs. Walker can do for 
you what she has done for herself and others. Her 
face. was probably far more disfigured than the faces 
of the majority of ladies, but her brilliant complexion 
is a pleasure, not only to herself, but to her many 
friends. 














Cincinnati, O., April 2, 1889 
Mrs. WaLker :—Knowing the composition of your ‘* Face Bleach,” 
and having witnessed its effects in several very bad cases of Freckles, 
I have no hesitation in recommending it as safe and eff tunl, when 
used in accordance with your directions. Some of the ingredients are 
recognized and recommended by our most emineut Dermatolo, yzists. 
5] ully, J.P. Wacker, M.D 


It is sold under positive guarantee. The only prep 
aration prescribed by regular physicians, “Corre- 
spondence solicited from ladies or gentlemen who 
are troubled with facial blemishes, and also from all 
those using the Bleach; that even the most stubborn 
cases, and those which have defied all other remedies, 
be alike successfully treated. References in every 
city and village in the United States and Canada. 


PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face), $2.00. 
Mrs. Manion WatkEr, 216 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








‘Wh _ Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Ye am happy to say, through me. oot of HANSON'S 
7E I can now wal 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


‘CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send Y 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO.,, Schenectad 

Every box is a d to cure, or money a be 2d 


5 and 25 cents. 


-CATARRH 


COLDS SCOUGHS 
SORE @ THROAT 


Price, 1 









An unfailing gn bee prevent and 


cure COUGHS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH 
and THROAT irritations, mostiy due to 
smoking. Always keep a box of Soden 
Mineral Pastilles in your house. 
25c. and 50c. a box at druggists. 
Pamphlets Free on Application. 


h 
Sode a 1 eo Ly 
s 15 Cec my” Yor aed, 





* YE men 


FOR THE 





An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald 
ness and gray hair, and 

as causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, dieeases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
Canned Sweet 


“DARBY” GoW 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 














| Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 


ceries as by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 

This decision is confirmed by 

consumers, who pronounce it THE BEST OF ALL. 

Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 
_COmLE «& FLAN IGEN, viata tease 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 











